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y  I  might  give  a  sh^  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  feW  him  hie  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander .  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 
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take  ?  They  could  not  possibly  have  hoped  that  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  their  report  and  the  message,  on  a 
matter  of  such  importance,  would  escape  detection.  The 
affair  is  altogether  rather  mysterious,  and  it  would  be  a 
serious  matter  if  a  great  international  agency  should  fall 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  open  to  the  operations  of 
Stock  Exchange  speculators. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Times  has  received  from  her  special  correspondent  at 
Berlin  a  telegram,  founded  on  an  article  of  the  North  German 
Gazette,  which  refers  to  a  new  conspiracy  against  Prince 
Bismarck’s  life  by  an  Ultramontane  working  man,  of  the 
name  of  Poncelet,  who  formerly  lived  in  Belgium,  and  had 
for  some  time  stayed  at  Aachen.  We  would  remark,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  an  old  affair,  which  was  mentioned  already 
more  than  six  months  ago,  with  nearly  all  the  details  that 
are  at  present  given. 


It  is  ascertained  now  that  the  arrest  of  the  priest 
Majunke,  the  editor  of  the  Ultramontane  Germania,  and 
member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  was  effected  by  the 
judicial  authorities  without  any  Government  instigation. 
The  complication  which  thus  arose  was  a  most  unwelcome 
one  to  the  Chancellor.  He  would  probably  have  preferred 
seeing  the  judicial  sentence  carried  out  after  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament.  As  it  was,  he  took  great  offence  at  the 
energy  with  which  Parliament,  on  first  hearing  of  the 
affair,  vindicated  its  own  privilege  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
The  member  in  question,  who  had  been  put  into  prison  in 
consequence  of  a  judgment  delivered  against  him  by  a  court 
of  justice,  is  a  marked  man  to  all  Liberals.  Very  properly, 
however,  Mr.  Lasker,  one  of  the  foremost  Liberal  leaders, 
made  and  carried  the  resolution  in  question,  which  so 
offended  Prince  Bismarck  that  he  threatened  to  offer  his 
resignation.  At  least,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  spoke 
in  this  sense  to  the  President  of  dihe  House,  Mr.  von 
Forckenbeck ;  to  Mr.  von  Bennigsen,  the  President  of  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  'to  Prince  Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg  ;  to  Dr.  Lucius  ;  and  to  Mr.  Delbriick,  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  We  note  these  circumstances  as  a  proof 
that,  in  a  huff  of  anger,  the  Chancellor  w'as  really  near 
taking  a  step  of  the  kind  indicated.  His  threat  had,  how¬ 
ever,  only  the  effect  of  inducing  the  Liberal  party  to 
slightly  mitigate  the  wording  of  its  resolution,  which  now — 
as  framed  by  Mr.  von  Hoverbeck — lays  down  the  broad 
principle  that  no  arrestation  of  a  member  is  permitted 
during  the  session  without  the  consent  of  the  Reichstag.” 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  small  Conservative  party, 
during  this  second  discussion,  supported  the  motion  of  an 
out-and-out  Bismarckian  deputy,  who  asked  Parliament 
simply  to  pass  over  to  the  order  of  the  day  !  The  result  of 
this  debate  has  been  the  triumph  of  Parliamentaiy  privi¬ 
lege.  The  guarded  form  under  which,  on  second  thought's, 
it  was  effected— combined  with  the  virtual  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  which  Mr.  von  Belmigsen  proposed  during  the  debate 
on  the  Alsace-Lorraine  school  system — was  meant  as  a  sop 
for  the  leading  statesman,  whose  irritable  character  was 
unfavourably  commented  upon,  in  private,  by  his  adherents 
as  well  as  by  his  adversaries. 


In  dining  with  the  Conservative  working  men  of  Exeter 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  took  the  opportunity  to  disabuse 
their  minds  of  one  of  the  prevalent  delusions  by  which  the 
Conservative  party  was  lifted  into  oflSce.  It  was  expected 
that  the  Tories  would  be  very  liberal  in  their  expenditure, 
and  that  the  Civil  Service  and  the  army  would  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  rejoice.  Sir  Stafford  informs  his  old  friends  in 
Exeter  that  they  need  not  look  to  him,  at  all  events,  for 
liberal  expenditure  ;  that  there  is  much  waste  and  mis- 
xuanagemont  in  tlw  public  Bervioes  ;  and  that  economy  must 
be  studied.  All  this  is  most  excellent ;  but  would  it  not 
have  shown  a  more  Christian  spirit  if  Sir  Stafford  North¬ 
cote  had  said  the  same  thing  when  Mr.  Lowe  was  being 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  multitudes  of  claimants  on  the  nation’s 
funds  ?  It  would  be  advantageous  to  the  country  if  the 
Conservatives,  when  in  Opposition,  would  preach  the 
economy  which,  in  office,  they  are  compelled  to  practise. 
It  is  strange  that  when  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  was  warning  the , 
Liberals  against  moving,  Sir  Stafford  should  on  the  same 
night  be  eloquent  on  the  danger  of  standing  still.  The 
Conservative  member  said  we  must  go  on  improving  our 
position,  even  to  keep  ourselves  from  falling-  back,  and  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  going  as  far  as  the  ex-Solicitor- 
General.  We  have  elsewhere  discussed  this  subject — one 
that  indicates  that  the  old  lines  of  division  between  the  two 
great  parties  are  being  obliterated,  and  that  both  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties  of  the  future  will  stand  on  a  very 
different  platform  from  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 


It  turns  out  that  the  threatening  paragraph  in  President 
Grant’s  Message  relative  to  Cuba  formed  no  part  of  that 
Message  as  delivered  to  Congress.  Instead  of  peremptorily 
saying  that  the  Cuban  insurrection  must  be  terminated  by 
the  interference  of  other  powers,  the  President  only  said,  in 
the  most  guarded  language,  that  if  the  insu^ection  con¬ 
tinued,  and  if  Spain  remained  without  power  to  suppress 
it,  some  positive  steps  on  the  part  of  other  Pawers 
might  be  a  matter  of  necessity.”'  The  difference  is  too 
great  to  be  explained  as  an  error  of  transmission,  and 
the  explanation  furnished  by  Reuter’s  agency*  is  that  -an 
advance  draft  of  the  message  was  supplied  to  them,'  that  the 
President  altered  this  paragraph  at  the  last  moment,  and 
that  the  alteration  did  not  reach  them  till  the  draft  had 
been  transmitted.  This  looks  probable  enough,  but  the 
question  that  occurs  to  everybody  is  why  the  President’s 
alteration  was  suppressed.  VHiy  did  not  Reuter’s  agents, 
if  they  had  been  too  precipitate,  at  once  correct  their  mis¬ 
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that  you  will  come  to  Spain  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
public  opinion,  not  to  be  the  head  of  a  Party,  but  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  King  of  all  Spaniards.”  The  “Conservative 
Alfonsist  Circle  ”  declares  that  Spain  “  has  kept  among  the 
desires  of  her  mind,  and  will  re-establish,  her  Constitutional 
Monarchy,  founded  upon  hereditary  right,  which  is  the 
guarantee  of  its  stability,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
nation,  which  is  its  most  secure  support.”  The  “  Liberal 
Alfonsist  Circle,”  while  paying  an  abundance  of  florid  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  English  Constitution,  and  repudiating  the 
doctrines  of  Divine  right,  “feels  deeply  grateful  to  the 
providential  designs  which  have  permitted  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness  to  strengthen  your  reason  and  exercise  your  judgment 
upon  the  spectacle  of  the  wise  and  time-honoured  institu¬ 
tions  of  free  England,  whose  political  ascendency  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  deferred  to  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
World.”  The  drift  of  all  four  addresses  is  that  in  the 
restoration  of  the  line  of  Isabella  only  is  safety  to  be 
found  for  Spain.  The  Prince  replies  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  has  “  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.”  He  is 
in  no  doubt  about  his  approaching  restoration.  The 
Monarchy  of  which  he  is  the  representative  is,  he  says, 
“  indissolubly  united  to  the  representative  institutions,, 
which  never  ceased  to  act  legally  during  the  thirty-five 
years  which  passed  from  the  beginning  of  my  mother’s 
reign,  until  I,  being  still  a  child,  trod,  with  all  my  family, 
a  foreign  soil.”  Such  is  the  histoiy  of  his  mother’s  reign, 
which  the  son  of  Isabella  thinks  it  possible  to  impose  upon 
Spaniards  who  remember  the  days  of  Gonzalez  Brave 
and  Narvaez. 


and  had  never  expressed  himself  in  that  exaggerated  sense ; 
and  that,  in  simply  conveying  a  message  to  a  Berlin  paper 
in  reference  to  Count  Amim,  he  did  not  use  his  press 
influence  on  behalf  of  the  latter — his  own  journal,  the 
Gegenwart,  having  until  now  remained  silent  on  the  whole 
subject.  The  two  brothers  of  Paul  Lindau,  who  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  Consuls,  resolve  themselves  into  a  single  brother. 
As  this  German  critic  and  dramatist  is  at  present  one  of 
the  foremost  in  his  country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  correct 
such  errors. 


In  France  the  chief  theme  of  discussion  has  again  been 
freedom  of  University  Instruction  ;  but  the  clerical  party 
have  now  thrown  off  the  mask.  On  Tuesday  M.  Fournier 
moved  that  the  freedom  should  be  given,  not  to  individual 
men,  but  only  to  establishments  having  three  directors,  and 
that  the  teachers  should  have  doctor’s  degrees.  The  aim 
of  that  proposal  is  clear.  It  would  give  full  liberty  to  all 
the  clerical  schools  and  colleges,  while  it  would  tie  the 
hands  of  such  individual  teachers  as  M.  Renan,  M.  Taine, 
M.  Littr^,  and  other  foes  of  dogmatic  teaching.  So  shame¬ 
less  a  proposal  drew  an  indignant  protest  from  M.  Labou- 
laye,  the  chief  author  of  the  bill ;  and  it  called  forth  a 
feeble  rebuke  even  from  M.  de  Cumont,  the  clerical  Minister 
of  Instruction.  Nevertheless  the  Assembly  voted,  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-five,  that  the  amendment  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  for  consideration.  If  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should  approve  of  the  plan,  the  bill  would  be  a 
naked  scheme  for  casting  the  higher  education  of  France 
into  the  hands  of  the  priests ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
even  the  present  Assembly  would  make  so  preposterous  a 
law.  Meanwhile  the  Radicals  are  vigorously  sounding  the 
note  of  alarm.  In  the  Rappel  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  pointed 
out  the  danger  to  Liberalism  with  great  ability  and  elo¬ 
quence  ;  and  M.  Gambettn’s  paper.  La  Bepvhliqite  FranQaise, 
is  filling  its  leading  columns  with  vigorous  pleas  for  the 
defence  of  scientific  education  against  the  insidious  attacks 
of  the  priesthood. 


It  is  tiresome  to  be  always  calling  attention  to  neglected 
facts  ;  but  if  persons  having  authority  will  persist  in  shut¬ 
ting  their  eyes  to  them,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  meet 
persistence  with  persistence.  Again  and  again  we  have 
urged  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  alleged  efficacy  of  the 
lash  to  put  down  crime — that  the  whole  history  of  penal 
legislation  teaches  the  very  opposite  leMon.  Again  and 
again  the  advocates  of  the  lash  have  asserted  that  the  Idsh 
does  deter,  and  is  the  only  thing  that  will  deter,  from  brutal 
violence.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  us  ;  that  we 
have  adduced  some  ground  for  our  belief,  and  our  opponents 
have  adduced  none — they  take  for  granted,  from  the  howls 
of  the  punished  ruffians,  that*  the  lash  deters,  and  raise  the 
foolish  cry  that  we  have  more  sympathy  with  ruffians 
than  with  their  victims.  But  we  make  a  mistake.  The 
Daily  News  of  Saturday  alleged  reasons  for  believing  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  lash  ;  and  they  consist  of  statements  which 
are  simply  not  true.  “All  the  trustworthy  testimony 
that  we  can  have  on  the  point — the  reports  of  governors 
of  gaols,  the  declared  opinions  of  judges,  the  confessions  of 
prisoners  themselves — reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  there  un¬ 
happily  exists  in  England  a  very  considerable  number  of 
persons  whose  brutalised  nature  is  not  affected  or  controlled 
by  any  threat  of  imprisonment,  however  accompanied  by 
hard  labour.”  In  the  connection  in  which  these  words 
occur,  they  imply  that  all  judges  have  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  lash.  Yet  it  was  only  the  other  day  that 
Mr,  Justice  Denman  declared  that  he  believed  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  whipping  to  be  not  more  deterrent  than  long 
imnrisonment  or  penal  servitude  ;  and  added  that  **  he  knew 


There  is  no  intelligence  worth  noting  this  week  of  the 
military  operations  in  Northern  Spain.  General  Lopez 
Dominguez,  indeed,  has  suffered  a  defeat,  it  is  said,  in  a 
conflict  with  the  forces  of  Tristany,  in  Cat^onia.  But  the 
presence  of  Marshal  Serrano  has  as  yet  produced  no  effect 
in  the  central  theatre  of  the  War.  The  position  of  affairs 
around  Pampeluna,  Estella  and  Tafalle  remains  practically 
unaltered.  Yet  Serrano  must  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  make  his  mark  upon  this  War  at  last.  The 
weariness  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  whole  country  are 
passing  beyond  the  bounds  even  of  Spanish  patience,  and  if 
the  Carlist  cause  has  not  profited  by  the  universal  scorn  that 
is  felt  for  Serrano’s  hesitations  and  failures,  it  is  because 
Don  Carlos  and  his  military  subordinates  have  shown 
incurable  incompetence  in  warfare,  and  an  absolute  inca¬ 
pacity  for  steatly,  provident,  political  action.  There  is, 
however,  a  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Spanish  Republic 
and  of  Marshal  Serrano’s  power  in  the  field  than  Don 
Carlos.  The  son  and  heir  of  Queen  Isabella,  Don  Alfonso, 
calling  himself  “the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,”  came  of  age 
the  other  day,  and,  by  the  Abdication  of  his  mother,  he 
stands  forward  as  the  representative  of  what  are  called — 
though  the  very  phrase  involves  a  paradox — “  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Bourbons.”  That  Don  Alfonso’s  chances  of 
ultimate  success  in  the  competition  for  the  Spanish  Throne, 
if  it  should  bo  found  impossible  to  establish  Republican 
institutions  on  a  solid  basis,  are  by  no  means  contemptible, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  strongly-worded  addresses  which 
were  presented  to  him  on  his  Eighteenth  birthday,  and  to 
which  the  Prince  has  returned  a  very  characteristic  answer. 


THE  SENTENCE  ON  COUNT  ARNIM. 
According  to  a  German  saying,  which  caustically  descri^ 
e  arrogance  of  the  squirearchy,  “  The  human  race  begms 
th  the  Baron.”  Those  who  snobbishly  pander  to  this 
3w  about  the  exclusive  virtue  of  blue  blood,  felt  great  y 
ocked  on  finding  that  even  in  a  country  where  aristocratic 
ivileges  were  supposed  to  be  quite  safe,  a  nobleman,  an 
ibassador.  a  relation  of  the  royal  house  of  Prussia,  co 
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by  a  sentence  of  **not  guilty,”  to  restore  the  divinity  that 
ought  so  to  hedge  a  member  of  the  sacrosanct  class.  Cheat 
has,  therefore,  been  the  dismay  among  the  worshippers  of 
privilege  on  hearing  that  Count  Amim  is  found  guilty  of 

making  away”  with  State  documents,  and  sentenced  to 
three  months  imprisonment,  like  an  ordinary  mortal. 
The  violent  anger  at  this  breach  of  etiquette  now 
throws  itself  into  various  shapes;  not  quite  consistent  with 
each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  by  those  who 
wish  to  shelter  the  Count’s  dignity  at  all  costs  and  hazards, 
that  the  judgment  passed  upon  him  is  tantamount  to  an 
acquittal.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  not  thought 
of  this  excellent  argument,  storm  and  rave  against  the 
slavish  subserviency  which  they  assert  the  judges  have 
shown  towards  an  imperious  dictate.  These  different  state¬ 
ments  of  the  upholders  of  the  same  aristocratic  cause  are 
slightly  incongruous,  and  ought  to  have  been  made  a  little 
more  even  before  being  sent  out  together  into  publicity  on 
the  very  same  day. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Tribunal  at  Berlin  has*  in  this 
matter  acted  with  great  independence.  Whilst  absolving 
the  accused  of  two  counts  of  the  indictment,  and  acquitting 
him  of  the  charge  of  fraudulent  malice  and  embezzlement 
of  deeds,  it  found  him  guilty  of  having  made  away  ” 
with  a  number  of  them  *  convey  ’  the  wise  it  call  ”), 
and  thereby  committed  an  offence  against  public  order. 
Into  the  bureaucratic  relations  between  the  Foreign  Office 
and  its  envoy,  the  Court  would  not  enter.  It  had  no  con¬ 
cern  with  them.  An  earlier  recall  of  the  refractory 
diplomatist  would  have  prevented  much  of  the  mischief  done ; 
it  was  not  the  business  of  a  Tribunal  to  set  matters  right 
of  which  a  mess  had  been  made  in  Ilium  and  out  of  Ilium. 
The  benefit  of  a  doubt  was  largely  granted  to  the  accused. 
The  Court  would  not  adopt  the  State  Attorney’s  opinion 
about  the  general  want  of  credibility  of  Count  Aniim’s 
allegations.  Still  it  declared  the  assertion  of  the  accused 
that  he  had  merely  forgotten  to  restore  certain  documents 
to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  his  having  attached  so 
much  importance  to  them  as  to  carefully  convey  them  from 
Berlin,  whither  he  had  brought  them  from  Paris,  to  ^arlsbad, 
where  he  was  going  to  drink  the  waters.  The  credibility  of 
the  accused,  though  not  fixed  at  zero,  is  thus,  at  any  rate, 
left  much  below  the  desirable  degree.  After  all,  however, 
the  Tribunal,  although  unwilling  to  consider  a  nobleman 
above  the  law,  passed  a  comparatively  lenient  sentence 
upon  Count  Amim — a  sentence  which  leaves  him  in 
possession  of  his  titles  and  civic  rights,  and  which  is 
further  mitigated  by  the  deduction  of  his  one  month’s  pre¬ 
liminary  imprisonment.  If  we  could  for  a  moment  assume 
the  judges  to  have  been  influenced  in  any  degree  by  an 
extraneous  consideration,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  it  would  have  fared  worse  with  the  accused,  had  they 
not  had  to  apprehend  that  the  meting  out  of  a  severer 
punishment  might  be  interpreted  as  a  tmckling  to  Govern¬ 
ment  wishes. 

During  the  trial,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  Count  Amim,  owing  to  the  political  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  the  indictment,  would  stand  a  far  less  favourable 
chance  before  a  jury  of  twelve  men  good  and  true  than 
before  a  Tribunal  of  learned  judges  who  simply  go  by  tech¬ 
nical  law.  The  report  of  the  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  who  has  all  along  taken  the  side  of  the  ex- 
ambass^or,  fully  sustains  this  view.  By  the  masses  outside 
in  the  Molkenmarkt,”  he  says,  “  the  sentence  was  received 
with  various-  expressions  of  feeling ;  but  on  the  whole,  I 
fancy,  the  populace,  which  is  intensely  Democratic  here,, 
was  disappointed  at  Count  Araim’s  absolute  acquittal  of 
all  the  crime  attributed  to  him,  and  his  simple  condemna¬ 
tion  for  a  misdemeanour  against  public  order.”  Instead  of 
the  word  populace,”  we  are  fully  entitled  to  read  popu¬ 
lation.”  Berlin,  in  its  vast  majority,  adheres  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  Liberal  and  Democratic  creed.  It  has  proved  it  by 
the  Revolution  of  1 848 ;  by  its  Parliamentary  elections 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  and  again,  as  recently 
shown,  by  its  communal  elections,  in  which  the  well-to-do 
householders  play  the  foremost  part.  As  a  town,  Berlin 
consequently  heads  the  Democratic  Opposition.  Naturally 
patriotic,  from  the  very  obvious  reason  that  its  inhabitants 
do  not  wish  a  revengeful  foe  to  come  up  a  Berlin/*  the 


German  capital  yet  heartily  sympathises  with  the  struggling 
French  Republicans.  It  gladly  forgets  that  many  of  their 
leaders  also  had  yielded  to  Louis  Napoleon’s  war  policy,  and 
that  Gambetta  was  the  cause  of  the  protraction  of  the  war. 
It  only  remembers  now  the  common  interests  of  freedom, 
and  would  fain  see  eveiy  obstacle  removed  from  the'  path 
of  French  Democracy.  Hence  the  wrath  of  the  Berliners 
at  the  reactionary  Arnim  policy. 

There  is  an  additional  cause  for  this  popular  indignation, 
which  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon  in  any  English 
journal.  Count  Amim,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  the 
habit  of  addressing,  now  and  then,  immediate  reports  to 
the  Emperor,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the  highest 
quarter  by  show  of  correct  Conservative  and  dynastic  views. 
The  interest  exhibited  by  the  ambassador  for  a  monarchical 
restoration  in  France  was  to  smooth  his  way  towaids  reach¬ 
ing  the  leading  position  in  Germany.  With  the  Empress, 
who  is  not  even  on  speaking  terms  with  the  present  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Count  Amim  had  also  opened  a  semi-political  con¬ 
nection.  Actually,  there  was  a  rumour  current  at  Berlin^  a 
few  days  ago,  that  some  of  the  missing  documents  are  in 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  '^  highest  lady  ”  of  the  realm !  In 
the  eagerness  of  his  ambition.  Count  Amim  was,  however, 
not  content  with  these  secret  dealings.  Fearing  that  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  work  upon  the  mind  of  William 
I.  in  the  question  of  a  French  Restoration,  the  wily  noble¬ 
man — under  date  of  Paris,  April  111,  of  this  year — 
addressed  an  immediate  report  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he 
pointedly  attacked  those  Liberals,  Progressists,  and  Demo¬ 
crats  who  wished  to  see  the  military  budget  and*  organisation 
brought  into  better  harmony  with  Parliamentary  principles. 
He  ^ew  well  that  this  is  the  weak  side  of  the  monarch, 
that  any  one  speaking  to  him  in  the  sense  of  the  absolute 
right  of  the  Crown  to  establish  the  army  on  whatever  foot¬ 
ing  it  liked,  was  sure  to  find  a  willing  ear,  and  to  render 
himself  an  agreeable  person  at  Court.  The  expressions  in 
Count  Arnim’s  memorandum  against  the  Liberal  Opposi¬ 
tion  are  exceedingly  strong,  and  utterly  uncalled  for. 
Though  the  Opposition  never  wished  to  diminish  the  fight¬ 
ing  power  of  the  nation,  and  only  stood  up  for  full  Parlia¬ 
mentary  control,  the  Ambassador,  whose  domain  it  by  no 
means  was  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  asked,  with  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  a  lacquey  who  is  a  stickler  for  the  dignity  of 
his  master,  “  how  the  Opposition  could  dare  to  set  up  such 
pretensions  ?”  These  passages  have  been  remarked  by  the* 
so-called  Democratic  populace,  and  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  render  public  opinion  even  more  decisive. 

To  gain  the  Emperor’s  favour  by  the  advocacy  of  a  reac¬ 
tionary  policy  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  of  the'Emprem, 
by  a  conduct  which,  for  the  time  being,  fitted  in  with  the 
interests  of  the  clerical  party :  such  was  the  strategic  plan  of 
the  eccentric  envoy.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he 
endeavoured  to  influence  the  press  by  every  means  possible, 
casting  about,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  foundation  of  a 
great  journal  at  Berlin,  and  expressing  his  regret  to  jour¬ 
nalists  that  he  had  no  “  Reptile  Fund”  yet  at  his  dispori- 
tion — that  is,  no  State  Fund  wherewith  to  tempt  the 
independence  of  the  press.  Feeling  already  somewhat 
advanced  in  Court  favour,  he  thought  he  might  go  oven 
beyond  these  preparations,  and  act  as  if  he  were  already  the 
irresponsible  master  of  the  situation.  For  the  purpose  of 
an  attack  against  one  whom  he  wished  to  replace,  he  “  made 
away”  with  State  documents,  and  thereby  fell  under  a  clause 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  He  has  now,  even  as  the  public 
prosecutor  did,  appealed  against  the  judicial  sentence,  in 
spite  of  its  evident  leniency ;  but  we  very  much  doubt 
whether,  in  doing  so,  he  will  not  have  made  his  own  fall 
even  deeper.  Karl  Blind. 


SIB  W.  V.  HARCOURT  ON  THE  POLITICAL 
SITUATION. 

Ingenious  writers  have  assigned  a  role  to  Sir  W.  V.  Har- 
court,  as  the  Nemesis  of  the  Whig  party.  He  is  to  do  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  what  Mr.  Disraeli  did  for  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  blazing  rhetoric  and  sensational  pamphleteering  of  the 
Liberal  leader  are  supposed  to  have  excit^  a  revolt  among 
his  followers,  like  that  which  enabled  Mr.  Disraeli  to  drive 
Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  helm.  This  theory  might  have 
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accounted  for  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt’s  conduct  during  the 
ecclesiastical  debates  of  last  session,  but  his  speech  at 
Oxford  demolishes  it  for  ever.  If  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ex- 
Bolicitor-General  has  any  intentions  of  the  kind,  it  must  be 
not  to  supplant  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  to  succeed  Mr.  Disraeli. 
True,  he  clothes  himself  in  the  garments  of  a  Whig 
prophet,  but  the  substance  of  his  address  might  have  been 
delivered  by  Mr.  John  Holker,  if  that  worthy  gentleman 
could  have  forgotten  his  passionate  adnr  *  ation  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers.  There  runs  through  his  speech,  as  through  Sir 
Btaflord  Northcote’s,  a  thin  vein  of  innocuous  Liberalism  that 
is  pleasant  in  a  Tory,  but  a  trifle  dull  and  commonplace  in 
a  Whig.  Indeed  the  only  difference  between  the  two  men  is 
that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  magnanimously  content  with 
office,  and  Sir  W.V.  Harcourt  is  magnanimously  content  with¬ 
out  office.  The  secret  of  his  cheerful  attitude  amid  the  disasters 
that  have  overtaken  the  Liberal  party  is  explained  by  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  in  language  too  candid  to  allow  of  suspicion. 
Ho  says  the  Tories  are  doing  exactly  what  the  Liberals 
would  have  done.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  direction 
that  the  political  coach  is  going,  and  very  little  even  in  the 
pace,  but  there  is  a  new  whip  and  a  new  team.  That  is  all. 
Why  then  should  a  patriotic  Liberal  be  cast  down  ?  To 
use  the  cant  phrase,  if  he  is  not  in  place,  he  is  in  power. 
If  there  is  so  little  difference  between  the  two  parties,  if  the 
same  game  is  going  on  with  a  mere  shuffle  of  the  cards,  a 
great  many  more  Liberals  will  not  only  recover  their  equa¬ 
nimity,  but  \\dll  think  twice  before  they  spend  their  money 
and  their  energy  in  the  idle  task  of  restoring  the  Liberal 
party  to  office.  If  the  Tories  do  just  as  well,  why  change  ? 

But  there  is  another  question  behind.  If  the  Liberal 
policy  is  so  excellent  that  whoever  is  in  office  must  carry  it 
out,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  nation  dismissed  the 
Liberals  ?  It  was  not  for  what  they  had  done,  nor  yet  for 
what  they  proposed  to  do,  but  from  what  people  feared 
they  might  attempt.  They  had  a  leader  possessed  of  ideas 
and  genius,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what  surprise 
might  not  be  in  store  for  a  poor  bewildered  country. 
The  happy  suggestion  of  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  and  which  we 
suppose  is  the  basis  of  his  political  hopes,  is  that  what  the 
country  wants  is  a  Government  capable  of  doing  more  than 
nothing,  and  less  than  anything.  Mr.  Gladstone  can  do 
anything,  he  is  the  vague  infinite  that  Plato  would  have 
abhorred,  while  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  hangs  a  definite  and  well- 
rounded  molecule  between  the  two  extremes  of  **  nothing  ” 
and  “everything.”  Now  it  is  very  odd  that  Sir  W.V.  Har¬ 
court  should  have  made  himself  the  echo  of  the  very  silliest 
stuff  that  has  been  thrown  at  Mr.  Gladstone  by  the  Tories, 
the  more  especially  as  no  one  understands  better  the  tactics 
by  which  the  reaction  was  stirred  up  than  the  ex-Solicitor- 
Oeneral.  He  tells  with  much  point  how  the  Tories  used 
various  cries  that  have  now  answered  their  purpose,  an  outcry 
against  economy,  against  the  army,  and  especially  against 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Liberals.  He  knows  and  points 
out  that  no  sooner  have  the  outcries  served  their  purpose 
than  they  are  dropped  like  a  burning  coal,  and  “Prince 
Bismarck,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  Pope,  has  no  cause 
to  complain  of  want  of  affability  in  a  Tory  Ministry.”  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  sees  through  the  little  game  to  a  certain  point, 
but  ho  refuses  to  see  that  the  charge  of  revolutionary 
tendencies  rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  the  other 
cries,  which,  as  he  truly  remarks,  have  served  their  pur¬ 
pose.  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  is  taken  in  with  the  most 
foolish  of’  all  the  Tory  cries? 

If,  as  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  assures  us,  the  Tories  frightened 
the  country  into  reaction  by  cries  that  have  now  served 
their  purpose,  but  were  never  founded  on  truth ;  if  they 
have  thus  got  office  on  false  pretences,  surely  Sir  William 
will  characterise  their  dishonest  conduct  in  the  language  it 
deserves.  “  Some  of  my  friends,”  he  says,  “  think  this  all 
■very  dreadful.  Well,  I  do  not  agree  in  that.”  We  shall 
not  follow  him  in  the  irrelevant  observations,  the  trans¬ 
parent  ignoratio  elenchi  by  which  he  tries  to  wriggle  out  of 
the  difficulty  into  which  ho  questions  himself.  According 
to  hw  o^yn  statement  the  Tories  were  guilty  of  shameful 
political  immorality.  In  this  there  is  nothing  dreadful ;  it 
18  merely  a  way  of  winning  the  heart  of  the  nation,  which, 
ic  lU  is  very  like  the  heart  of  a  young  lady,  which  is 
xjpt  to  bo  won  by  scolding  her  for  preferring  the  other 


fellow.  But  the  complaint  endorsed  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
himself  is,  not  that  the  Tories  have  won  the  young  lady, 
but  that  they  did  it  by  gross  mis-statements ;  the  objection 
is  not  to  their  success,  but  to  their  dishonesty.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  sees  the  dishonesty,  but  he  does  not  see  anything 
dreadful  in  it.  Such  tenderness  to  one’s  political  foes  is 
touching.  We  must  surely  be  near  the  millennium  when  a 
dismissed  minister  does  not  feel  it  in  his  heart  to  condemn 
his  opponents  for  turning  him  out,  by  what,  with  a  delicate 
regaid  for  their  feelings,  he  describes  as  outcries.  To  most 
men  the  fact  of  the  successful  rival  wearing  his  clothes  and 
imitating  his  policy,  even  to  its  cracks,  would  be  most  in¬ 
tolerable  ;  but  Sir  W.  Harcourt  gives  them  his  blessing,  and 
bids  them  go  on. 

While  Sir  William  is  so  kind  to  the  Tories  that  he  can¬ 
not  allow  himself  to  condemn  the  faults  that  he  plainly 
sees,  to  his  friends,  and  especially  to  the  single  man  of 
genius  in  the  party — the  only  man  who  can  imite  or  lead 
it — Sir  William  is  very  bitter.  Unfortunately,  this  is  no¬ 
thing  new.  Mr.  Forster  set  the  bad  example  of  making 
concessions  to  his  enemies,  but  not  to  his  friends ;  and  he  is 
followed  at  no  great  distance  by  the  late  Solicitor-General. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone,  thinking  the  Bill  to  put  down  Ritual¬ 
ists  to  be  a  Bill  that  would  put  down  the  Church,  ventured 
to  attack  Mr.  Disraeli’s  pet  measure,  he  was  assailed  and 
denounced  as  a  friend  of  Ritualism  and  Popery.  Since  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  Popery  he  is  now  in¬ 
formed  that  he  confounds  the  province  of  practical  states¬ 
manship  with  that  of  theological  controversy.  When,  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  dealt  with  a  measure 
of  practical  statesmanship,  he  was  put  down  as  no  friend  to 
the  Protestant  religion  ;  when  he  now  writes  a  semi-theo¬ 
logical  pamphlet,  showing  himself  to  be  Protestant  to  the 
core,  he  is  told  he  is  no  practical  statesman.  Whatever  he 
does,  therefore,  is  wrong.  He  can  neither  stand  up  nor  sit 
down  to  please  his  ex-Solicitor-General ;  while,  if  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  were  to  stand  on  his  head.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  would 
applaud  the  performance,  and  express  a  very  gentle  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  that  was  not  the  natural  position  of 
man.  We  never  were  among  IMr.  Gladstone’s  fervent  pane¬ 
gyrists,  and  we  shall  not  say  that  the  two  men  are  as  un¬ 
like  each  other  as  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr ;  but  there  is  such  a 
distance  between  them,  not  merely  in  age — which  at  least 
deserves  some  respect — ^but  in  achievements,  in  eloquence, 
in  administrative  skill  and  knowledge,  and  in  genius,  that 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  will  do  w^ell  not  to  provoke  comparisons.  He 
will  not  displace  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  may  make  himself 
ridiculous. 

Next  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  advanced  Liberals  come  in 
for  the  severest  lashing  from  Sir  W.  Harcourt  s  tongue. 
Against  them  the  finest  edge  of  irony  is  polished.  They^ 
are  bidden  to  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  if 
everybody  were  as  advanced  as  they,  they  would  not  be 
more  advanced  than  other  people,  and  thus  the  pride  of 
their  life  would  be  taken  from  them.  They  talk  nonsense, 
and  would  even  destroy  the  Church.  To  disestablish  the 
Church  in  Ireland  is  statesmanship ;  to  propose  the  same 
thing  in  England  is  “nonsense.”  Logic,  perhaps,  could 
not  easily  reconcile  these  views,  but  statesmanship  of  the 
new  school  may.  Disestablishment  in  England  is  not  a 
question  likely  to  carry  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  the 
Premiership  just  at  present.  His  idea  of  a  policy  seems 
to  be  that  it  consists  in  what  all  moderate  men  are  agreed. 
Such  a  policy  is  doubtless  “safe,”  but  it  has  one  drawback. 
Moderate  men  seldom  agree  with  a  policy  until  it  is  carried 
out,  and  then  just  as  seldom  do  they  differ  from  it.  A 
party  cannot  be  built  upon  reforms  that  excite  little  oppo¬ 
sition  and  no  enthusiasm.  Sir  William’s  specifics  for  the 
cure  of  Liberal  disunion  are  the  reform  of  the  criminal 
Legislature  affecting  the  working-classes,  and  security 
for  tenants’  improvements.  The  probability  is  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  session,  the  first  of  these  topics 
will  be  transferred  from  the  arena  of  debate  to  the 
statute-book,  and  as  for  tenants’  improvements,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  neither  party  will  give  what  the  farmers  need, 
and  that  what  is  to  be  given  may  come  as  well  from  the 
Tories  as  the  Liberals.  Sir  William  does  not  allude  to  the 
game  question,  although  it  is  far  more  pressing.  What 
good  can  a  farmer  get  from  his  improvements  when  tha 
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landlord  reserves  the  power  to  pasture  on  his  land  as  many  or  invents  a  ghastly  and  grotesque  piece  of  cruelty — the 
wild  animals  as  he  thinks  fit  ?  It  is  an  idle  mockery  to  immuring  of  a  child  in  a  china  jar  of  quaint  shape,  so  that 
prate  about  tenants’  improvements,  while  the  rampant  evil  the  little  prisoner  as  he  grew  was  forced  into  the  distorted 
of  over-preservations  is  driving  the  farmers  to  their  wits’  outlines  of  his  dungeon,  and,  when  the  process  was  com¬ 
ends.  This  question,  however,  is,  we  suppose,  a  burning  pleted  and  the  prison  broken,  was  revealed  to  the  world  as 
one,  and  a  prudent  politician,  like  Sir  William,  passes  by  a  dwarfish  figure  the  precise  counterpart  in  every  curve  and 
on  the  other  side.  The  game  question  excites  animosity,  twist  of  the  china  jar.  So  it  is  with  politicians  like  Mr. 
therefore  statesmanship  consists  in  letting  it  alone,  at  all  Massey.  In  an  unlucky  hour  they  are  thrust  into  Under¬ 
events,  until  such  time  as  all  moderate  men  are  agreed  on  Secretaryships  and  other  such  smdl  ofiBces ;  they  leam  the 
the  remedy.  Like  the  rustic  in  the  story.  Sir  William  sits  language,  they  take  the  shape  indelibly  and  irremediably  of 
on  the  bank  waiting  until  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  their  official  positions,  and  when  they  are  cast  loose,  they 
political  river  shall  run  by.  Ho  wants  to  cross  without  find  themselves  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  strut,  the  tone,  the 
wetting  his  feCt.  He  would  take  office,  but  he  would  solemn  features,  and  rigid  form  of  the  sometime  denizen  of 
rather  not  have  a  policy,  for  a  policy  is  a  dangerous  thing —  Downing-street.  Mr.  Massey  was  quickly  discovered  to  be 
it  may  be  disapproved  of.  We  shall  probably  hear  more  very  useless  in  Parliament  or  in  place,  and,  as  an  easy  way 
of  those  halting  Liberals,  trying  to  trim  their  sails  evenly  of  getting  rid  of  his  troublesome  claims,  he  was  shipped  off 
between  the  two  parties,  but  they  will  find  it  necessary  to  to  India  as  Financial  Member  of  Council.  It  is  but  justice 
take  a  side.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  future  the  eleventh-  to  him  to  admit  that  in  India  he  did  not  do  as  much  mis- 
hour  men  will  not  be  so  lucky  as  they  sometimes  have  been  chief  as  might  have  been  expected.  He  came  back  to 
in  the  past,  and  that  preaching  the  Liberal  programme  to  England  to  find  that  the  tide  of  politics  had  rolled  away 
be  nonsense  may  not  be  an  Open  Sesame  to  office  when  the  from  him,  and  that  his  Ministerial  services  were  not  likely 
time  comes  for  the  nonsense  to  be  adopted  by  the  legisla-  to  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  Lord  Palmerston’s  successors, 
tore,  and  so  become  acceptable  to  all  moderate  men.  Even  his  modest  wooing  of  Liberal  constituencies  seemed 

destined  to  be  met  with  persistent  rebuffs,  when  a  fortunate 

- - -  chance  opened  to  him  the  representation  of  Tiverton,  the 

borough  that  had  so  long  returned  Mr.  Massey’s  political 
MB.  MASSEY  AT  TIVEBTON.  exemplar  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Another  moderate  Liberal  ”  has  been  addressing  his  Either  gratitude  or  the  atmosphere  of  Tiverton  moved 
constituents  this  week.  The  Bight  Hon.  W.  N.  Massey  Mr.  Massey  in  his  speech  of  Saturday  last  to  talk  the  purest 
is  one  of  those  politicians  who  have  had  the  misfortune  Palmerstonianism  that  has  ever  been  talked  to  a  Liberal 


to  be  overweighted  early  in  their  public  career  with  the  audience  in  England.  If  Lord  Palmerston  himself  were 
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responsibilities  of  office.  Unfortunately,  or  fortunately, 
not  all  ministers  are  “heaven-bom”  like  Pitt,  and  the 
result  of  putting  men  of  the  ordinary  sort  into  official 
harness  before  they  have  tried  the  temper  of  their  own 
minds  and  learnt  to  measure  their  individual  prejudices 


against  the  great  current  of  national  feeling  is  simply  to  extension  of  the  suffrage  as  measures  of  Liberal  policy  in  a 
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epoil  them  for  any  useful  public  service  in  place  or  out  of 
place.  If  you  put  a  child  of  ten  to  do  a  dock-porter’s  work, 
you  will  most  probably  make  him  a  ricketty  dwarf  before 
he  grows  up  to  what  ought. to  be  man’s  estate  with  him, 
and  an  unwisely  early  introduction  to  the  duties  of  a 


alive  he  could  hardly  repudiate  more  jauntily  the  expe¬ 
diency,  or  deny  more  stoutly  the  reality,  of  Liberal  progress. 
Mr.  Massey  goes  straight  to  his  point  in  considering  the 
future  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  gives  his  opinion  of  the 
value  of  Ecclesiastical  Disestablishment,  and  of  a  further 


very  unhesitating  way.  Both  measures  he  regrets  emphati¬ 
cally,  though  “  without  pledging  himself  to  any  finality  of 
policy.”  “  For  Disestablishment,”  he  says,  “  the  country  is 
not  prepared.”  As  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
householders  in  counties,  it  “  would  not  be  conducive  to  the 


Minister  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  an  embryo  politician.  We  intelligent  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.”  In  justifica- 
do  not  say  that  any  amount  of  experience  would  have  made  tion  of  the  first  opinion  Mr.  Massey  gives  no  reason  at  all ; 
Mr.  Massey  a  sagacious  and  far-seeing  statesman,  but  his  for  the  second  he  gives  some  very  astonishing  reasons 
initiation  into  the  small  secrets  and  penny-wise  ways  of  indeed.  He  says  : — “  If  you  were  to  extend  at  once  to  the 
officialism  as  a  member  of  the  Administration  of  Lord  whole  educated  mass  of  the  agricultural  labourers  that 
Palmerston  was  sufficient  to  destroy  what  little  chance  of  franchise  which  you  have  confided  to  the  intelligent  artisans 
improvement  he  possessed.  The  political  small-talk  of  the  of  the  cities,  you  could  have  no  excuse  whatever  for  refusing 
Pahnerstonian  era  was  very  easily  picked  up  by  the  imita-  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women.  I  don’t  say 
tive  intelligences  in  the  subordinate  offices  of  Downing-  whether  that  is  right  or  wrong ;  but  if  you  admit  women 
street,  and  Mr.  Massey  soon  learnt  to  meet  the  advancing  tide  to  the  franchise,  how  can  you  exclude  any  man  of  sound 


of  political  progress  with  a  volley  of  “  chaff”  clumsily  mind  and  mature  age.  You  would  then,  by  a  process  which 
copied  from  the  abundant  stores  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  not  only  logical  but  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  be  at 
is  needless  here  to  explain  how  the  sceptical  and  mocking  once  landed  in  universal  suffrage.  I  may  be  old-fashioned 
spirit  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  confronted  the  claims  of  in  my  notions,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
Liberalism  was  qualified  in  himself  by  some  real  Liberal  time  may  not  arrive  when  an  educated  people  may  exer- 
instincts  and  in  the  judgment  of  his  followers  was  in  part  cise  universal  suffrage.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
condoned  by  the  memory  of  his  eminent  services.  But  the  time  has  arrived,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  far  distant.” 
those  Palmerstonian  politicians  who  had  nothing  of  Palmer-  We  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  question  of  universal  suffrage 
jjton  about  them  except  his  “  chaff”  and  his  crypto-Toryism,  on  this  basis,  though  we  are  far  from  regarding  universal 
who  exaggerated  the  irritating  points  of  his  intellectual  suffrage  with  horror,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  politician 
attitude  and  of  his  political  manner,  who  had  no  adminis-  who  gravely  asserts  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
trative  capacity,  no  oratorical  power,  no  popularity  with  householders  in  counties  involves  woman  suffrage  ?  If  the 
the  country  even,  to  recommend  them,  who  had  not  the  age  admission  of  men  to  vote  without  any  test  involves  the 
of  their  leader  to  excuse  them,  were  not  to  be  endur^.  admission  of  women,  then  female  suffrage  in  all  boroughs 
The  whole  breed  met  with  rapid  and  unregretted  extinction  cannot  be  resisted,  and,  if  not,  how  does  the  mere  fact  of 
in  public  life  after  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  placing  male  householders  in  counties  on  the  same  footing 
reorganisation  of  the  Liberal  party  on  the  lines  of  Parlia-  as  male  householders  in  boroughs  affect  the  argument  for 
mentaiy  reform.  female  suffrage  one  way  or  other  ?  And  how,  supposing  a 

A  few  of  that  political  generation  which  went  echoing  property  or  occupation  test  to  be  desirable,  does  the  ad- 
Lord  Palmerston’s  chaff  in  full  chorus  still  survive,  but  mission  of  qualified  women  as  voters  overthrow  the  argu- 
have,  for  the  most  part,  changed  their  note.  Mr.  Massey  ments  for  such  a  test  ?  But  under  universal  si^rage,  Mr. 
is  one  of  the  survivors,  but  not,  as  appears  from  his  speech  Massey  continues,  “the  country  would  be  cut  up  into  squares, 
at  Tiverton  on  Saturday,  one  of  the  changelings.  “Wax  to  which  would  1^  assigned  the  areas  of  population  accord- 
to  receive,  but  marble  to  retain,”  is  an  adequate  description  ing  to  a  near  mathematical  calculation,  which  any  fool 
of  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  successor  of  Lord  could  work  out,  and  the  veiy  happy  anomalies  which  con- 
Palmerston  in  the  representation  of  the  snug  little  borough  stitute  our  representative  system,  and  which  adnait  to  re¬ 
down  in  Devon.  Victor  Hugo,  in  U  Homme  qui  rit,  records  presentation  in  Parliament  every  interest  and  description  of 
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talent,  would  no  longer  exist.  You  might  in  this  coimtry, 
under  any  system,  have  a  great  and  potent  assembly  ;  but 
you  would  not  have  that  which  you  have  now,  and  which 
has  been  the  guardian  of  your  liberties  for  thousands  of 
years — ^you  would  not  have  the  British  House  of  Commons.” 
This  sort  of  thing  has  been  said  by  very  much  abler 
men  than  Mr.  Massey.  Sir  R.  Peel  said  it  before  the  Reform 
of  Parliament  in  1 832  ;  Mr.  Lowe  said  it  before  the  Reform 
of  Parliament  in  1867 ;  but  it  appears  that  after  both  these 
extensions  of  the  suffrage  we  still  have  the  British  House 
of  Commons.”  Why  should  we  credit  the  vaticinations  of 
Mr.  Massey  where  so  much  greater  men  have  shown  the 
futility  of  prophecy  ?  Mr.  Massey  oracularly  announces  his 
Ne  plus  ultra :  “  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  think  for  the 
present  we  have  gone  far  enough.  We  have  extended  the 
franchise  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  valuable  class  of 
men,  who  are  fully  capable  of  exercising  it ;  but  I  believe 
the  franchise  as  now  deposited  has  created  a  constituency 
which  is  capable  of  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  which  affords  an  avenue  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  representation  of  every  interest,  and  for 
every  description  of  talent,  information,  and  public  useful¬ 
ness.”  This,  again,  is  an  idle  repetition  of  obsolete  argu¬ 
ments,  and  so  much  more  foolish  than  the  former  in  that 
circumstances  have  changed  more.  It  might  have  been 
argued  in  1831  with"  some  show  of  reason  that  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  rotten  borough  was  necessary  to  procure  the 
admission  of  all  varieties  of  interests  and  capacities  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  now  there  is  a  deocl  level  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  only  one  part  of  the  popular  representation,  and 
that  is  in  the  counties  in  which  ^one  any  immediate  change 
is  proposed. 


THE  EVICTION  OF  THE  SHAKERS. 

The  Shakers  are  by  this  time  driven  out  of  the  New  Forest 
Lodge.  If  Mrs.  Girling  and  her  companions  are  not  dead 
by  exposure  and  the  terrible  cold  of  this  week,  they  now, 
we  presume,  see  that  they  must  not  precipitately  carry  out 
their  principles  ;  that  they  cannot  shake  off  the  carnal 
world,  and  that  Bible-reading  England  is  not  exactly  the 
place  for  the  dehut  of  Bible  Christians.  Harsh  though  the 
eviction  was,  and  illegal  it  may  be  in  some  of  the  details  of 
proce<lure,  we  presume  it  was  inevitable.  A  mortgagee 
must  have  his  money.  Remembrance  of  him  in  the  prayers 
of  the  mortgager  is  barely  sufficient  consideration.  We 
are  not  ripe  for  Sliakerism.  The  common  law  of  England, 
and  not  the  doctrine  of  early  Christians  respecting  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  and  all  things  in  common  is  temporarily 
in  force,  and  an  appeal  to  the  literal  words  of  the  Scrip-^ 
tures  cannot  be  allowed  to  bar  the  progress  of  a  writ  of 
ejectment.  Mrs.  Girling  must  go.  Shakerism  must  pay 
its  way ;  on  any  other  footing  it  has  come  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  too  soon,  or  as  many  too  late. 

So  far  we  go  with  those  who  have  driven  Mrs.  Girling 
from  the  New  Forest  Lodge.  But  across  the  minds  of  all 
who  reflect  a  few  minutes  there  will  pass  some  shades  or 
clouds,  and  there  may  be  drops  of  regret  mingled  with  the 
conviction  that  Mrs.  Girling  cannot  squat  down  wherever 
she  pleases,  and  proclaim  Shakerism  in  our  private  gardens 
as  well  as  on  the  house-tops.  Who  the  Shakers  are,  what 
are  their  distinctive  principles,  and  what  they  have  got  to 
say  for  themselves,  few  of  us  know ;  and  if  the  common 
knowle<lge  of  the  alarmed  citizens  of  L3rmington  were 
sifted,  and  subjected  to  cross-examination,  it  would,  we  are 
pretty  sure,  be  traced  back  to  more  or  less  confused  remi¬ 
niscences  of  recondite,  judicious  authors  of  the  stamp  of 
Artemus  Ward  and  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon.  The  Shakers 
are  condemned  unheard.  They  are  crushed  with  a  sneer. 
There  is  no  one — unless  it  be  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  who, 
with  his  usual  courage,  comes  forward — to  say  a  word  on 
their  behalf.  They  are,  without  much  inquiry,  or  the 
show  of  it,  dubbed  fools,  fanatics,  or  knaves.  Perhaps 
these  apparently  liarmless  people  are  such ;  but  they  might, 
if  we  apprehend  their  doctrines  rightly,  show  the  contrary 
to  be  true,  and  might  put  forward  a  defence  which  it  would 
be  easier  to  ridicule  than  to  answer.  They  might  say, 
“  Our  sin  is  j^eat :  it  is  that  we  believe  what  most  of  you 
profess  to  believe.  Our  error  is  to  treat  as  really  inspired 


words  which  you  profess  to  read  and  receive  as  such.  Wo 
believe  in  reality  that  faith  does  indeed  remove  mountains 
and  that  the  prayer  of  a  pious  soul  will  heal  the  sick  :  on 
your  lips  the  same  words  are  hollow  and  meaningless. 
That  apostolical  Christianity  which  you  nominally  and 
noisily  revere,  we  bring  to  life ;  and  you  scout  it,  as 
soon  as  seen,  scoffing  at  its  folly  and  fanaticism.  You 
quote  the  sayings  of  the  Apostles,  and  call  yourselves 
Christians;  we  try  to  carry  out  in  this  England  and  in 
this  century  the  words  of  the  Apostles,  and  a  doctor  forth¬ 
with  certifies  that  our  leader  is  insane.  The  Jews  did,  at 
all  events,  attribute  intelligence  to  the  propagation  of  the 
early  doctrine  respecting  the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  but  the 
believers  in  the  same  doctrine  are  nowadays  deemed  fit  for 
Bedlam.”  Mrs.  Girling  might  urge  this  and  more  to  the 
like  effect ;  and  though,  as  we  repeat,  facile  laughter 
might  greet  her  plea,  what  the  mighty  difference  between 
her  and  a  theologian  believing  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  or  what  difference  not  to  her  advantage  there  is, 
we  fail  to  see.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Girling  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters  must  quit  a  house  not  theirs  by  law,  and  the 
sole  redress,  if  any,  which  they  or  their  friends  can  get  for 
them  can  be  only  on  account  of  the  unnecessary  and  appa¬ 
rently  intentional  injury  to  the  Shakers’  effects  committed 
by  the  Sheriff’s  myrmidons.  But  not  the  less  curious  does 
his  treatment  of  a  community  of  persons  who  go  by  the 
Bible  alone  ”  appear. 

Is  there  not,  too,  another  side  to  the  treatment  of  those 
poor,  praying,  dancing,  creatures  who  have  been  going  through 
their  odd  devotional  capers  before  the  face  of  the  public, 
and  who  have  been  persecuted  by  bumpkins  a  thousand 
times  beneath  them  ?  Grant  that  the  Shakers  are  a  sect  of 
an  inferior,  witless  order,  one  may  still  have  a  secret  liking 
for  them  and  regret  their  early  extinction  in  England. 
There  is  now  an  universal  desire  to  preserve  specimens- 
of  all  peculiar  things,  high  and  low,  that  swim,  fiy,  or 
creep.  Even  bugs  are  looking  up.  Cockroaches  may 
emphatically  say  that  there’s  a  good  time  coming.”  Sir 
John  Lubbock  gives  his  days  and  nights — a  whole  month 
of  them — to  a  wasp  in  a  bottle.  The  ant  community  is 
watched  as  carefully  as  the  movements  in  any  foreign 
Court,  and  to  have  a  bee,  if  not  exactly  in  one’s  bonnet, 
at  all  events  in  one’s  snuff-box,  is  no  rare  incident  in  the 
case  of  naturalists  who  might  be  named.  Why,  then,  in, 
these  all-preserving  days,  so  favourable  to  peculiar  things, 
should  not  steps  be  taken  to  preserve  samples  of  the  lower 
or  curious  orders  of  society — peculiar  people  ”  and  the 
Shakers — par  excellence,  among  them  ?  Why  should  they 

not  be  permitted  to  shake  or  otherwise  perform,  if  not  in 
the  New  Forest  Lodge,  in  some  other  refuge  provided  for 
them  ?  Of  course  nine  out  of  ten  Englishmen  will  have 
it,  at  a  venture,  that  this  community  is  noxious  and 
dangerous  and  to  be  put  down.  But  we  presume  that 
they  will  grant  that  in  the  order  of  things  the  Shakers 
— vertebrates,  if  not  fellow-Christians — are  a  trifle  above 
the  Dodo,  whose  decease  naturalists  eternally  regret. 
Science  is  now  talking  much  about  experiment.  It 
is  to  ignorance  what  some  pills  pretend  to  be  to  disease, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  this  fruitful 
method  of  investigation  has  not  been  applied  to  the 
study  of  social  phenomena.  In  that  domain  it  may  be 
destined  to  produce  results  comparable  to  those  which  it  has 
achieved  in  physical  science.  And  here  we  say  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  applying  the  experimental  method  which  has- 
been  lost.  On  these  few  acres,  whereon  Mrs.  Girling  and 
her  fellow  apostles  squatted,  might  have  been  worked  out 
their  solution  of  the  social  problem.  They  might  have 
competed  with  Mr.  Ruskin’s  pattern  community,  which,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  is  to  settle  somewhere  in  these  parts — ^if 
the  accommodating  Dr.  Adams  does  not  grant  a  certificate  of 
lunacy  against  the  eccentric  Professor.  Who  knows  what 
a  flood  of  light  might  be  poured  upon  our  eyes  were' 
these  Shakers  and  other  agitators  allowed  to  convulse  them¬ 
selves  in  peace  and  to  their  hearts’  content.  We  throw  out 
the  idea  for  others  to  develop  and  work  out.  But  for  our 
part,  reluctant  though  we  are  to  part  with  the  national 
domain,  we  should  gladly  give  up  the  entire  New  Forest  for 
the  purpose  of  these  and  other  social  experiments,  making 
it  a  sort  of  Whimland,  where  every  dreamer  might  have 
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liis  iling,  where  men  and  manners  might  grow  as  naturally 
and  with  as  little  restraint  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  them¬ 
selves  ;  a  sort  of  sanctuaiy  of  oddity,  wherein  nothing 
that  was  common  dare  enter  j  a  protest  against  and 
refuge  from  the  powers  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  In  that  land 
wherein  manners  would  run  wild  and  writs  not  run  at  all, 
what  marvellous  lessons  should  wo  get  respecting  the 
capacity  of  man,  and  how  many  proud  theories  now  erect 
would  be  shivered  to  pieces  on  the  rock  of  actual  experience  1 
But  if  fiscal  or  other  reasons  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  New  Forest  to  this  object,  which  we 
with  the  utmost  deference  suggest  for  consideration  in  the 
proper  quarter,  we  would  propose  another  mode  of  attain¬ 
ing  the  same  end  ;  a  compromise,  it  is  true,  but  one  which 
may  be  favourably  regarded  by  the  public  in  its  more 
indulgent  moods.  We  are  in  these  times  all  for  museums, 
more  museums.  The  contents  are  not  indeed  immaterial ; 
but  more  museums  is  the  cry.  Well,  we  say,  that  here  there 
is  scope  for  erecting  and  founding  a  museum  more  extensive 
and,  we  say  with  due  deliberation,  more  useful  than  any  yet 
in  existence — a  museum  which  would  be  perpetually  edify¬ 
ing,  and  one  which  would  never  lack  specimens.  In  fact 
not  its  least  excellence  is  that  everybody  might  be  a  con¬ 
tributor.  For,  indeed,  we  think  there  are  few  who  could 
not  find  among  their  friends  one  whom  they  could  sacrifice 
to  the  public  good — to  be  deposited  or  housed  in  this  grand 
museum  of  social  oddities.  It  would  be  self-supporting. 
Every  public  body  would  make  its  offering.  The  House 
of  Commons  would  vote — we  believe  gladly  vote  and  con¬ 
tribute — a  small  sum  and  a  few  members  to  the  institution. 
A  donation,  we  may  assume,  of  a  no-popery  member,  an 
inflammatory  Irishman,  a  verbose  Scotchman,  and  divers 
gentlemen  of  various  nationalities,  with  an  invincible  arith¬ 
metic  propensity  to  count  the  number  forty  on  unseasonable 
occasions.  What  would  the  Church  give  ?  Here  we  are 
hopeful ;  we  despair  of  obtaining  no  mean  gift  from  that 
body.  We  believe  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
Church  a  clergyman  who  really  believes  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles. 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING. 

“  Many  lives  are  being  continually  sacrificed  from  the 
failure  of  Government  to  improve  the  formation  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  extend  its  survey.”  So  said  Mr.  Reed, 
the  late  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  when  recently 
addressing  his  constituents  at  Pembroke.  At  the  same 
time,  this  eminent  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with 
naval  architecture,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  many  ships 
are  lost  through  structural  weakness  and  other  inherent 
defects,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  ordinary  perils  of 
the  ocean.  This  being,  in  effect,  his  main  reason  for 
demanding  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
question  arises  whether  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  allegations.  Are  many  British  ships  lost 
annually,  and  numerous  lives  sacrificed  through  remediable 
causes  ?  Late  events  certainly  tend  to  this  conclusion,  unplea¬ 
sant  as  it  naturally  must  be  to  a  people  proud  of  ranking  as 
the  foremost  maritime  nation  in  the  world.  The  verdicts 
recently  delivered  by  several  separate  Courts,  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  investigate  the  causes  leading  to 
certain  cases  of  shipwreck,  are  deeply  suggestive  as  coming 
from  independent  and  distinct  authorities.  It  was  found 
that  the  steamer  Mary,  of  Glasgow,  foundered  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  with  a  loss  of  five  lives,  because  *"she  was 
neither  staunch,  strong,  nor  seaworthy,  but  a  vessel  of  veiy 
slight  scantling  expressly  intended  for  smooth  water  naviga¬ 
tion.”  Perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  this  was  an  exceptional 
case,  and  that  few  ships  like  the  Mary  are  sent  to  sea.  But 
the  rider  added  by  the  Court  to  their  judgment  forbids  this 
supposition,  since  it  recommended  very  strongly  ''that 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these 
disasters.”  In  the  case  of  the  barque  Palestine,  abandoned 
by  her  crew  when  on  a  voyage  from  Quebec  to  England, 
the  Court  considered  the  loss  of  this  ship  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  her  having  a  deck  cargo  of  balks  of  timber.” 
Yet  some  of  the  evidence  tended  to  prove  her  scarcely 
adapted  for  rough  weather.  She  was  forty  years  old,  and 
leaked  a  good  de3,  although  the  pumps  were  sufficient  to  keep 


her  free  of  water  until  the  deck  cargo  started.  But  the  most 
significant  part  of  the  verdict  was  contained  in  its  conclusion : 
**  The  Court  cannot  permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
observing  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  carrying  of  deck 
cargoes  is  attended  with  great  danger  to  both  life  and  pro¬ 
perty.  Not  an  autumn  passes  without  great  loss  occurring 
to  vessels  through  carrjdng  these  cargoes.’*  The  sloop 
Beckwith  had  to  be  deserted  for  a  different  reason.  Having 
left  New  Providence  with  a  cargo  of  salt,  she  leaked  so 
badly  that  in  nine  days  the  water  reached  her  cabin  floor. 
Being  a  very  old  vessel,  that  had  undergone  patching  time 
after  time,  the  bare  weight  of  her  cargo  was  sufficient  to 
open  her  seams.  In  other  words,  the  Beckwith  was  an  un¬ 
seaworthy  tub  that  ought  to  have  been  broken  up  years 
before.  9o  also  the  Zetland,  whose  crew  wisely  refused  to 
weigh  anchor  in  Soup  Bay,  after  being  fourteen  days  at  sea, 
because  the  crazy  ship  was  making  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  of  water  per  hour.  Subsequently  she  was  condemned, 
after  survey  by  competent  authority,  and  broken  up.  Never¬ 
theless  the  Court  held  that,  although  the  Zetland  was  ori¬ 
ginally  unfit  to  proceed  to  sea,  her  commander  deserved 
censure  for  failing  to  prosecute  the  crew  for  insubordination. 
As  Captain  Nicolas,  one  of  the  assessors,  stated  his  opinion 
that  **  she  was  unseaworthy,  and  had  she  met  with  the  equi¬ 
noctial  gales,  then  due,  must  have  foundered,”  most  people 
will  credit  this  worthy  commander  with  having  exercised 
a  wise  discretion.  Although  shipboard  is  and  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  very  strict,  no  law,  human  or  divine,  exists  to 
punish  sailors  for  having  more  regard  for  their  own  lives 
than  would  be  displayed  by  consenting  to  go  to  sea  in  a 
sinking  ship.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  Chusan, 
wrecked  at  the  entrance  to  Ardrossan  Bay  on  the  2l8t  of 
November,  the  Board  of  Trade  were  advised  **  that  vessels 
of  the  Chusaii  class  are  not  safe  and  seaworthy  for  an  ocean 
voyage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.”  Official  interference 
was  also  threatened  should  any  other  vessels  of  a  like  de¬ 
scription  be  sent  to  sea  **  unless  at  seasons  when  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  their  arriving  at  their  destination 
without  encountering  very  heavy  weather.”  Summarising 
the  decisions  of  the  Courts  appointed  to  investigate  these 
five  cases  of  shipwreck,  the  following  facts  result.  The 
Mary  was  lost  solely  through  unseaworthiness ;  the  Palestine 
through  the  same  cause,  coupled  with  improper  stowage  of 
cargo ;  the  Beckwith  through  rottenness ;  the  Zetland  be¬ 
cause  her  crew  refused  to  work  a  sinking  ship,  declared  by 
authority  to  have  been  unfit  to  put  to  sea ;  ”  and  the 
Chusan  through  weakness  of  construction.  As  these  coses 
may  be  considered  fair  t3q)e8  of  the  ordinary  preventiblo 
casualties  occurring  to  mercantile  shipping,  they  tend  to 
prove  Mr.  Reed  was  no  alarmist  when  demanding  the 
reform  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Another  fertile  cause  of  such  disasters  is  indicated  in  the 
supplementary  report  of  the  Liverpool  Committee  of  In- 
1  quiry  into  the  condition  of  merchant  seaman,  as  well  as  in 
i  the  evidence  given  before  the  late  Royal  Commission  on 
•  unseaworthy  ships.  The  final  report  of  this  latter  body 
contains  the  following  suggestive  remarks  : — **  The  number 
of  lives  entrusted  to  British  ships  and  the  annual  value  of 
property  afloat  impress  us  with  the  importance  of  securing, 
not  only  that  the  ships  shall  be  seaworthy,  but  that  seamen 
shall  be  well  trained  and  disciplined  for  the  merchant  ser¬ 
vice.”  Mr.  Gray,  Assistant-Secretary  in  the  Marine  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  more  outspoken  : — ”  It 
was  now  time  they  took  into  consideration  the  question  of 
unseaworthy  sailors . If  it  was  really  wanted  to  pre¬ 

vent  loss  of  life  at  sea,  they  would  have  to  begin  with  the 

sailors . It  was  found  that  men  were  shipped  as  seamen 

who,  from  their  physical  condition,  were  utterly  unfit  to  go 
to  sea  ....  The  question  of  loss  of  life  at  sea  was  not  a 
question  of  unseaworthiness  of  ships  so  much  as  unseawoi- 
thiness  of  seamen.”  The  Liverpool  Committee  of  Inquiry 
cordially  endorse  these  assertions,  adding,  “  the  statements 
now  made  bf  Mr.  Gray  are  the  more  weighty  in  that  they 
differ  in  some  degree  from  the  report  which  he  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  submitted  to  Parliament  in  May,  1873 — a  change 
of  opinion  which  can  only  have  arisen  from  sincere  convic¬ 
tion.”  Other  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  furnished  in  the 
recently-published  correspondence  between  Mr.  Plimsoll  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Draught  of  Water  Records.  Mr. 
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eflScient  in  all  respects.  On  the  other,  there  is  the  fact  of 
her  having  foundered  in  a  gale  which  can  scarcely  have 
been  very  severe,  since  the  open  boat  containing  the  few 
men  saved  successfully  withstood  its  fury.  Of  evidence 
indicating  the  causes  of  the  calamity  but  little  has  come 
to  light.  Perhaps  the  most  important  item  is  contained  in 
a  letter  from  her  third  steward  written  immediately  before 
starting — I  expect  we  shall  have  to  put  into  some  port  in 
the  Channel,  as  we  are  very  heavily  laden.’'  A  statement  made 
to  the  editor  of  the  Oihraltar  Chronicle  by  the  boatswain 
and  quartermaster  of  the  La  Plata  mentions,  “  When  to 
the  southward  of  Ushant  she  encountered  a  heavy  gale, 
against  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  her  cargo,  and  over¬ 
loaded  as  she  was — being,  it  is  stated,  six  feet  by  the  stem 
— she  was  unable  to  make  head.”  Again,  while  still  in 
the  Channel,  on  the  day  after  her  departure  when  only  a 
fresh  breeze  was  blowing,  she  is  reported  to  have  made  but 
four  knots  an  hour.  If  this  be  true,  it  gives  great  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  questions  asked  recently  by  Mr.  PlimsoU  re¬ 
garding  her  sailing  capacity.  Firstly,  did  the  La  Plata 
carry  suflScient  sail  to  enable  the  captain  to  navigate  her  ? 
Secondly,  was  the  amount  of  sail  afforded  by  her  rig 
actually  available  for  use  ?  Searching  and  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  causes  leading  to  this  calamity  is  impera¬ 
tive.  As  Commander  Dawson  says,  “  that  a  seaworthy  and 
properly  laden  ship  of  1,300  tons  should  swamp  in  a  breeze 
in  w'hich  her  own  open  boat  lives  in  safety,  is  one  of  those 
things  which  no  one  can  understand.”  Nevertheless, 
although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  help  certain  misgivings, 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  owners  and  charterers — as  well  as  to  the 
character  of  the  drowned  captain,  which  Admiral  Bous  has 
most  unfairly  assailed — to  suspend  judgment  until  all  the 
facts  are  known.  Then  it  will  be  allowable  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  not  something  scandalous  in  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  Commander  Bums  that  no  person  has  ever 
yet  been  placed  on  his  trial  for  drowning  a  sailor. 


want.”  From  Mr.  John  Morgan,  of  Sunderland,  we  leam 
**  It  is  not  rotten  or  deep-loading  ships  is  (sic)  the  cause  of 
BO  much  loss,  but  rotten  sailors ;  it  is  a  better  class  of 
sailors  we  want,  not  ships.”  In  fact,  all  authorities  agree 
that  the  seamen  who  form  the  crews  of  English  merchant 
vessels  have  rapidly  deteriorated  during  recent  years.  From 
the  foregoing  facts  two  important  conclusions  seem  fairly 
established.  In  the  first  place  it  is  proved  that  many  vessels 
annually  leave  our  shores  in  an  unseaworthy  condition  ;  in 
the  second,  that  our  merchant  navy  generally  is  inefficiently 
manned.  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  truly 
lamentable.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Liverpool  Committee 

the  total  waste  of  seamen  in  our  mercantile  marine  from 
all  causes— -death,  drowning,  desertion,  giving  up  sea  life — 
is  about  10,000  annually.”  Mr.  Plimsoll  goes  deeper  into 
the  matter*.  Eeferring  to  a  Parliamentary  Return  relative 
to  the  deaths  of  merchant  seamen  in  the  British  merchant 
service  during  last  year,  he  states  there  was  a  greater 
sacrifice  of  seamen’s  lives  by  drowning  in  1873  than  in  any 
preceding  year  for  some  time  back.  **  Nearly  1,000  more  j 
seamen  were  drowned  than  in  1872.  Two  seamen  were 
drowned  for  every  one  who  died  from  disease  or  natural 
causes.  Fourteen  times  more  were  drowned  than  if  the 
ratio  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  1872  had  obtained,  and  seventeen 
and  a  half  times  more  drowned  or  killed  than  if  the  ratio  of 
violent  deaths  on  land  had  obtained.”  In  other  words, 
seamen  on  board  merchant  ships  have  fourteen  times  less 
chance  of  life  than  their  comrades  in  the  navy,  because  the 
same  care  is  not  exercised  to  insure  seaw'orthiness  of  ships, 
and  efficiency  of  crew. 

In  a  characteristic  letter  to  the  Times,  Admiral  Rous 
recently  pointed  out  another  cause  of  shipwreck  on  the 
high  seas.  In  his  opinion  the  introduction  of  steam-power 
has  caused  pure  seamanship  to  be  held  in  less  esteem  than 
formerly.  “  The  fact  is,”  the  Admiral  says  in  his  emphatic 
way,  “  a  regular  seaman  has  resources  under  every  difficulty, 
but  if  a  steam  sailor  cannot  ride  home  on  a  boiler  he  is  a 
lost  man.”  No  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this 
assertion.  Captains  of  steamers  become  so  accustomed  to 
rely  upon  their  engines  that  their  seamanship  soon  grows 
rusty  for  want  of  use.  Then  when  a  piston  snaps  or  a 
boiler  bursts  they  are  at  their  wits’  end  for  those  expedients 
which  would  readily  occur  to  commanders  of  sailing  ships. 
In  many  cases,  also,  steamers  are  not  provided  with  sufficient 
sails  to  hold  their  own  in  a  smart  gale,  while  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  obtained  the  detention  of  a 
sbjamship  because  her  deck  was  so  loaded  with  machinery 
as  to  render  the  hoisting  of  the  mainsail  impossible. 

^It  is  not  too  much  to  say — and  we  think  every  expe¬ 
rienced  maritime  authority  will  bear  us  out  in  the  state¬ 
ment — that  no  well-built,  properly  stowed  and  efficiently 
manned  vessel,  under  the  command  of  a  thorough  seaman, 
ought  ever  to  founder,  like  the  ill-fated  London  and  the  La 

sea  room.  No  doubt  there 


CHRISTMAS. 

There  are  some  fortunate  and  fated  persons  who  in  their 
old  age  keep  still  unspoiled  the  infantile  delight  in  sugar- 
candy  and  jam-tarts.  Under  a  demeanour  as  grave  as  Lord 
Burleigh’s  in  the  “  Critic,”  this  taste  sometimes  survives,  and 
it  has  been  known  not  unfreqiiently  to  drive  its  victim  to 
seek  furtively  in  a  pastrycook’s  shop  satisfaction  for  a  taste 
he  has  been  unable  to  r^ress.  Such  persons  have  in  them 
the  poetry  of  appetite.  Coleridge  once  distinguished  between 
a  poet  and  a  commoner  being  by  saying  that  the  one  pre¬ 
served  in  manhood  the  aspirations  and  thoughts  of  youth, 
and  that  the  other  parted  with  them  when  youth  w’as  ended. 
A  man  who  feels  that  his  appetite  for  tarts  has  gone  ought 
to  be  conscious  that  he  has  let  slip  au  ideal  heritage.  It  is  a 
loss  that  no  after  luxury  can  repair.  All  invented  flavours 
of  difficult  cookery  are  only  so  many  feeble  devices  to  pro¬ 
duce  oblivion  of  a  vanished  pleasure,  and  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  palate  becomes  wedded  to  the  product  of 
culinary  artifice,  the  more  surely  may  the  patient  know  that 
his  whole  nature  is  in  decadence.  But  this  poetry  of  appetite, 
like  the  poetry  of  intellect,  is  the  precious  possession  of  only 
a  select  few'.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  feel  the  divine 
afflatus  always  upon  him,  and  in  the  same  way  it  would  be 
a  perilous  adventure  if  all  men,  w'ithout  distinction,  sought  to 
emulate  the  fortunate  audacity  of  those  rarely-gifted  appetites 
that  can  eat  continually  of  sweet  things.  The  common  world 
leaps  into  sympathy  with  ideal  thought  only  for  brief 
moments.  There  is  no  one,  however  so  dull,  but  that  he  may 
feel  at  times  the  influence  of  the  poet’s  constant  gift.  He  needs 
only  to  be  deeply  moved  in  order  to  perceive  a  beauty  that  is 
otherwise  beyond  his  grasp,  and  in  the  same  way  the  jaded 
I  appetite  may  renew  upon  occasions  the  happy  indulgence  of 
ideal  youth.  Christmas  is  one  of  the  few  seasons  wrheu  this 
effort  to  recover  a  lost  appetite  becomes  a  part  of  positive 


Plata,  when  she  has  plenty  of 
often  is  a  heavy  sw'ell  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but  the  rollers  ! 
are  regular,  w'ith  w’ide  valleys  betw’eon  them,  presenting  no 
exceptional  source  of  danger.  The  nasty  cross  seas  met  with 
off  Agulhas  Bank  certainly  try  the  strength  of  even  the 
stoutest  ships,  while  the  tumultuous  “  joggle  ”  in  the  centre 
of  a  cyclone  is  ahnost  sure  to  end  in  rolling  out  the  masts 
of  any  unfortunate  vessel  w'hose  imbecile  master  has  allowed 
her  to  be  caught  in  it.  But  in  none  of  these  cases  would 
there  bo  a  probability  of  foundering  were  the  conditions  laid 
down  above  invariably  observed. 

When  declaring  the  La  Plata  was  lost  by  ignorance  of 
seamanship,”  Admiral  Rous  was  betrayed  by  zeal  into  grave 
indiscretion.  A  searching  investigation  into  that  terrible 
disaster  being  now  imminent,  judgment  should  be  reserved 
until  the  conclusion  of  proceedings.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are,  so  far  as  known,  very  simple.  A  steailler  laden  w'ith 
telegraphic  cable  w'ent  to  sea,  and,  being  caught  in  a  gale, 
sank  with  the  vast  majority  of  her  crew.  Whether  she  was 
overloaded,  unseaworthy,  ill-stowed,  insufficiently  manned, 
or  under  an  inefficient  commander,  are  questions  to  be 
decided  by  the  proper  tribunal.  On  the  one  side,  her 
owners  and  charterers  maintain  the  La  Plata  w'as 


perfectly 
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cynical  demeanour  in  the  presence  of  a  Christmas  pudding  is 
in  truth  indulging  a  mere  foppery  of  taste.  He  should  be 
rather  eager  to  seize  the  rare  occasion  of  escaping  from  his 
own  identity  and  from  the  fashion  of  his  own  time.  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  may  have  been  correct  when  reflecting 
upon  the  causes  of  his  failure  in  love  after  confessing  that  he 
was  a  great  eater  of  beef,”  he  added,  “  and  I  believe  that 
does  harm  to  my  wit but,  however  accurate  as  a  general 
proposition,  the  present  is  not  the  season  to  take  thought  of 
such  dangers.  To  catch  from  the  time  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
it  has  to  give,  every  man  must  prepare  to  meet  the  phantoms 
of  his  youthful  appetite  with  something  of  youthful  cou¬ 
rage.  He  must  shrink,  from  no  danger,  draw  back  from  no 
enterprise,  but  hoping  all  things  and  trusting  in  his  power  to 
recall  the  achievements  of  the  past,  strike  boldly  to  right  and 
to  left,  still  keeping  courage  even  if  a  mince-pie  should  remain 
for  encounter  after  the  terrible  plum-pudding  has  been  van¬ 
quished.  In  the  presence  of  such  foes  it  is  a  poor  digestion 
that  raises  the  white  flag  of  dyspepsia. 

This  purely  sensuous  or  culinary  expression  of  Christmas 
is  found  to  be  an  apt  symbol  of  its  possible  social  value. 
The  use  of  the  institution,  and  the  element  in  it  worthy  of 
preservation,  is  its  power  of  breaking  in  upon  the  formalism 
of  the  present  with  the  rougher  sincerity  of  an  earlier  man¬ 
ner.  Under  this  aspect  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  typical  Christmas  dinner  party,  in  contrast  with 
the  normal  entertainment  of  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Society 
in  its  dinner  parties  has  long  presented  rather  a  solemn  and 
even  melancholy  spectacle.  The  guests  gathered  round  the 
dinner-table  have  the  dignifie<l  and  silent  demeanour  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Roman  Senate  at  the  moment  when  the  Senate 
House  w’as  rudely  invaded  by  the  Gauls.  They  have  the  air 
of  persons  who  await  with  dignity  a  calamity  which  cannot 
be  averted  ;  and  the  sharp  and  rhythmic  movements  of  the 
servants,  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock  in  a  dark  room,  only 
tends  to  render  more  ominous  the  long  pauses  of  speechless 
decorum.  All  the  long  year  these  trying  regulations  of 
society  are  borne  without  a  murmur.  No  one  thinks  of  re¬ 
belling,  because  every  one  is  aware  that  rebellion  would  be 
useless.  Nor  is  the  number  great  of  those  rash,  impetuous 
spirits  who  would  attempt  to  disturb  the  realm  of  inar¬ 
ticulate  fashion  into  which  "society  passes  at  its  dinner  hour. 
But  upon  this  touching  attitude  of  resignation  to  a  social  fate  the 
Christmas  dinner  party  roughly  intrudes.  For  a  single  moment 
out  of  the  year,  the  white  neck-cloth  feels  the  motion  of  the 
wearer’s  throat,  the  placid  shirt-front  owns  a  crease,  and  the 
lips  that  were  speechless  are  for  a  while  unlocked.  And  this 
happens  partly  because  Christmas  itself  is  an  institution 
which  survives  from  the  youthful  times  of  the  world,  and 
partly  because  it  accepts  the  assistance  of  the  youthful 
element  in  the  present.  The  fashion  of  society  at  any  parti¬ 
cular  period  may  be  very  well,  but  being  a  fashion  it  can  lay 
no  claim  to  endurance,  and  it  is  therefore  good  that  fashion 
should  be  periodically  reminded  how  short  is  its  tenure  com¬ 
pared  with  what  has  out-lived  many  fashions  and  has  held 
its' own  against  them  all.  This  is  the  ideal  function  of  a 
Christmas  party,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly 
performed,  the  season  should  be  celebrated  with  as  much 
of  old  usage  and  tradition  as  remains  to  us.  ^  And  as  the 
ways  of  celebrating  Christmas  date  back  to  a  time  when  the 
world  was  younger,  the  season  properly  calls  to  its  aid  all  who 
are  young  in  the  present.  The  old  customs  and  young  people 
thus  wage  successful  war  against  the  absurd  fashions  and 
restrictions  of  a  world  in  its  dotage.  For  a  single  day  the 
cords  of  social  bondage  are  loosened,  and  for  once  the 
company  at  the  dinner  table  are  more  animated  than  the 
servants  who  wait  upon  them.  The  youthful  guests  of  the 
day  surprise  their  elders  into  merriment  by  their  audacious 
habits  of  talking  during  the  feast.  They  have  not  yet  learned 
that  a  gloomy  silence  is  the  fit  accompaniment  of  social 
intercourse  j  and  so  influential  is  their  unconscious  protest 
against  existing  manners,  that  for  the  season  their  example 
prevails,  and  hardened  men  and  w'omen  of  the  world,  who 
know  they  ought  not  to  talk  or  laugh  at  dinner,  never¬ 
theless  for  once  depart  from  their  stricter  practice,  and  join 
now  and  again  in  conversation  and  laughter.^  Thus^  Christ¬ 
mas  is  made  a  season  of  temporary  revolution  against  the 
social  powers  that  be.  Its  permanent  effect  upon  society  is  not 
very  great,  but  for  the  while  men  and  women  may  shake  off 
the  armour  in  which  they  case  themselves  for  ordinary  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  forget  their  withered  conventions  in  accepting 
the  customs  of  a  younger  time.  . 

But  there  is  great  danger  lest  this  gift  of  perennial  youth 
should  be  lost,  and  lest  the  grey  hairs  of  Father  Christmas 
should  be  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  is  certain 
that  in  many  quarters  wicked  efforts  have  of  late  been  made 
to  turn  the  Christmas  dinner  into  an  ordinary  dinner  party. 
The  two  things  are  very  different,  and  should  be  kept  dis¬ 
tinct.  Curious  dishes  from  France,  waiters  from  the  green¬ 
grocer’s,  and  menu  cards,  are  slowly  destroying  the  ;dtaHty  of 
the  feast.  As  if  the  sufficient  English  fare  of  Christmas 


needed  any  help  from  foreign  resources,  or  as  if  the  gueate 
worthy  to  be  present  needed  to  be  told  of  what  that  fare  con¬ 
sisted.  To  endeavour  thus  to  turn  an  excellent  old  feast  into 
dinner  party  is,  in  fact,  to  court  failure  on  every 
side.  The  substantial  and  dignified  dishes  of  our  ancestors 
refuse  to^  sink  their  identity  in  the  rank  and  file  of  twelve  or 
sixteen  courses.  To  set  a  plum-pudding  in  the  menu  selected 
by  a  modern  chef  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  put  Falstaff  to 
steer  an  eight-oared  outrigger.  The  picture  is  too  large  for 
the  frame,  and^  the  consequences  are  sure  to  be  disastrous. 
And  in  the  social  sense  the  endeavour  is  still  more  lament¬ 
able.  No  sane  person  looks  forward  to  a  dinner  party  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  people  with  any  other  feelings  tiian 
those  of  heroic  endurance.  There  have  been  a  few  recorded 
instances  in  which  indecorous  persons  have  striven  to  turn  a 
funeral  into  a  thing  of  mirth,  and  in  the  same  way  certain 
ill-regulated  minds  seek  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  society 
by  introducing  the  untimely  element  of  laughter  into  a  modern 
diuner.  Such  persons  are  infected  with  the  sort  of  incurable 
levity  that  would  lead  them  to  botanise  upon  their  mother’s 
grave.^  But  although  we  fully  admit  that  an  ordinary  dinner 
party  is  a  thing  not  to  be  trifled  with,  the  same  rule  does  not 
by  any  means  apply  to  Christmas.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  a 
great  part  of  the  world  inherits  the  tradition  that  this  is  one 
of  the  rare  seasons  wherein  “  cakes  and  ale  ”  properly  survive. 
Even  the  nineteenth  century,  which  goes  about  with  the 
settled  air  of  a  person  who  has  much  to  be  sorry  for,  still 
admits  in  theory  the  existence  and  even  the  justice  of  this 
tradition.  What,  then,  we  would  ask,  could  be  more  fatal  to 
the  ideal  of  Christmas  than  the  attempt  to  combine  it  with 
the  decent  but  sombre  rites  of  modern  society.  Hamlet  com¬ 
plained  that  the  ^‘funeral  baked-meats  did  coldly  furnish 
lorth  the  marriage  tables,”  but  the  indecency  and  indiscretion 
of  the  King  of  Denmark  were  slight  compared  with  the 
shocking  efforts  so  many  are  now  making  to  turn  a  grave 
ceremonial  like  a  dinner  party  into  an  occasion  of  jollity. 
But  for  our  own  parts  we  would  not  mind  the  indecency  of 
such  an  act  if  only  it  had  any  chance  of  success.  We  could 
afford  to  see  the  gravity  of  the  age  for  a  single  hour  seduced 
into  laughter,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  but  all  experience 
proves  that  whoever  calls  in  the  aid  of  social  conventions 
must  abandon  from  that  moment  the  thought  of  independent 
action.  During  recent  years  C’hristmas  has  in  this  way  fallen 
into  discredit.  It  has  summoned  to  its  aid  all  the  sad  retinue 
that  dwell  within  the  sombre  shadow  of  society.  They  have 
come  at  the  bidding,  these  dolorous  attendants,  out,  like  Mark 
Antony,  their  function  is  “to  bury  Cmsar,  not  to  praise 
him.”  The  Parisian  chefsj  the  ruby-faced  greengrocers,  and 
the  guests  who  seem  to  accompany  them,  have  done  their  best 
to  bury  Christmas.  Men  who  never  have  known  what  it  was 
to  laugh,  sneer  at  the  delusion  of  Christmas  being  jolly.  They 
grow  cynical  over  the  rich  traditions  of  the  season  and  pride 
themselves  upon  preserving  their  solemnity  throughout  a  time 
when  their  ancestors  were  wont  to  be  gay.  While  this  kind 
of  person  is  allowed  to  sit  at  a  Christmas  table  there  is  little 
chance  of  merriment.  His  place  may  be  better  occupied  by 
one  more  of  the  little  people  who  have  both  the  right  and 
the  power  to  make  the  day  what  it  ought  and  what  it  used  to 
be.  They,  better  than  any  more  learned,  can  recall  by  their 
own  youth  the  happy  freedom  of  a  time  when  the  world,  too, 
was  young  ;  and  for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  Christmas,  there 
is  no  other  security  than  to  make  certain  that  among  the  guests 
there  are  enough  children  to  break  up  and  ruin  the  social 
framework  which  so  many  are  endeavouring  to  cast  over  an 
institution  too  large  and  too  strong  to  be  bound  by  any 
convention. 


THE  FREDERICK  CASE. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  sound  common  sense  and  truth 
in  the  old  saying  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  The 
Frederick  case,  which  has  occupied  for  six  entire  days  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Justice  Hannen  and  a  special  jury,  and  must 
have  cost  the  litigants  from  first  to  last  several  thousands  of 
pounds,  all  arose  out  of  the  omission  by  a  certain  Colonel 
Frederick  to  register  his  marriage  with  a  Miss  Martha  Rig- 
den  in  the  year  1773.  Through  this  Colonel  Frederick,  the 
petitioner,  who  is  undoubtedly  his  grandson  by  blood,  and 
the  legitimate  son  of  his  own  father,  claimed  the  Frederick 
baronetcy.  To  secure  his  title,  he  had  first  to  establish 
the  fact  of  his  grandfather’s  marriage  to  Miss  Rigden,  and 
by  consequence  his  father’s  legitimacy ;  and  to  do  this  he  has 
had  to  go  to  a  jury,  there  being  no  pn'wid  facie  proof  of  the 
facts  alleged.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  common¬ 
place  enough,  but  as  a  problem  of  evidence  they  will  be  found 
very  interesting.  In  1772,  Colonel  Frederick,  who  was 
then  a  captain  in  the  Guards,  was  hopelessly  involved  in 
debt,  and  his  friends  were  making  interest  in  his  behalf  to 
obtain  an  exchange  for  him  into  the  East  India  Company’s 
service.  A  man  in  embarrassment  is  always  sure  to  do  tbs 
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best  he  can  to  add  to  his  own  difficulties.  Early  in  1773  the 
Captain  persuaded  a  cerbtin  Miss  Martha  Ei^fden,  the 
daughter  of  a  Faversham  maltster,  to  elope  with  him,  and, 
according  to  the  case  for  the  petitioner  and  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  was  married  to  her  on  or  about  the  20th  of  March 
in  that  year,  and  presumably  (according  to  certain  memo¬ 
randa)  at  Stidisfield,  by  the  JRev.  Mr.  Duckworth.  Admit¬ 
tedly,  however,  there  is  no  documentary  proof  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  the  fact  that  it  took  place  can  only  be  esta¬ 
blished  as  a  matter  of  inference.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  for  some  time  the  marriage— assuming  it  to  have  biken 
place— -was  kept  a  very  profound  secret.  Captain  Frederick’s 
friends,  upon  whom  he  was  altogether  dej)endent,  would 
Imve  considered  it  an  inexpiable  mesalliance,  and  w'ould  as 
probably  as  not  have  cast  him  off*  altogether.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  for  some  years,  at  any  rate,  his  wife  continued  to  use 
her  maiden  name,  and  that  her  true  position  was  matter  of 
doubt,  even  in  her  own  family.  Tw'O  little  girls  w’ere  born, 
who  were  beyond  all  question  currently  reputed  illegitimate  ; 
and  although  the  ^Annual  Register’  for  1774  had  the  announce¬ 
ment,  “  The  lady  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Frederick  of  a  daughter,” 
there  is  no  proof  at  whose  instance  it  was  made,  while  it  is 
certain  that  the  Captain’s  family  regarded  the  lady  as  only  an 
addition  to  his  entanglements.  So  things  went  on  until  in  177G 
the  Jong-desired  excliange  was  effected,  and  the  captain  Siiiled 
for  Bombay,  leaving  his  wife  and  her  two  daughtei’s  in  the 
charge  of  her  brother,  Mr.  John  Rigden.  The  marriage  was 
still  questioned,  even  by  the  Rigdens,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
establish  it,  for  we  find  William  Rigden,  her  uncle,  writing 
to  the  lady : — “  Your  husband,  as  you  style  him,  though 
members  of  your  family  as  well  as  myself  think  you  are  not 
married  and  amongst  his  other  papers  there  is  a  memo¬ 
randum  in  the  same  old  gentleman’s  handwriting  : — ”*  Rev. 
Mr.  Duckworth,  son  of  Prebendary  Duckworth,  gone  to  East 
Indies.  Married  at  Starchfield,  March,  1773.  The  man  that 
gave  her  away  dead.  Very  bad  account.”  Next  year,  how¬ 
ever,  Miss  Rigden’s  troubles  ended.  Her  husband  sent  for  her 
and  his  two  little  girls  to  India,  and  upon  her  arrival  at  once 
gave  her  out,  and  introduced  her  to  his  superior  officers,  as  his 
wife.  He  had  previously  entered  the  births  of  his  daughters 
in  his  Bible  ;  but  now,  when  after  a  while  a  son  was  born,  he, 
in  recording  the  fact,  further  wrote  after  his  own  name,  as  the 
boy’s  father,  Married  20th  March,  1773,  to  Martha  Rigden.” 
He  also  now  in  his  letters  home  began  to  persistently  speak  of 
the  lady  as  his  wife,  and  of  the  children  as  his  children, 
and  more  especially  in  a  letter  to  his  favourite  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Lenox  Frederick,  be  wrote,  “  the  greatest  and  unpar¬ 
donable  folly  I  ever  committed  in  my  life  wa.s  not  making 
her  known  to  my  family  before  I  went  to  India.”  In  1779  he 
returned  to  England,  and  had  an  interview  with  his  father, 
of  which  he  {ifterwards  writes  to  Mrs.  Lenox,  “  I  informed 
him  of  my  marriage,  but  there  being  no  register,  and  the  certifi¬ 
cate  being  left  in  India,  to  entitle  her  to  the  Company’s 
allowance  in  case  any  accident  happened  to  me,  1  could  not 
immediately  prove  it  legally,  upon  which  grounds  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  her.”  Whether  the  old  gentleman  acknow¬ 
ledged  her  or  not  upon  that  particular  occasion,  he  certaiidy 
allowed  her  to  write  to  him  under  the  signature  of  Frederick, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  at  last  grew  up  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Colonel’s  family  generally,  and 
more  especially  of  his  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  to  accept 
her  as  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lenox  Frederick  actually  taking  charge 
of  her  children  for  her  when  they  were  sent  home  from  India 
as  young  children  have  to  be.  So  matters  stood  when,  in 
1701,  the  Colonel  died  at  Dehwar  while  serving  against  Tippoo 
Saib.  His  w’ife  obtained  the  pension  granted  in  such  cases  by 
the  Company,  and  it  is  admitted  that  it  was  the  invariable 
custom,  although  not  the  rule,  that  the  applicant  for  such  an 
allowance  should  produce  her  marrhvge  certificate,  nor  is  it 
denied  that  such  a  certificate,  or  something  [)urporting  to  be 
such,  was  actually  produced.  In  any  case,  Mrs.  Frederick 
returned  to  England,  and  was  undoubtedly  recognised  by  her 
husband’s  family  and  friends  as  his  lawful  widow.  And,  to 
complete  the  story,  we  may  add  that  her  marriage  w'as  not 
again  questioned  until  the  year  1800,  when  after  her  death 
the  Rigdens  refused  to  yield  up  to  her  eldest  son  an  estate 
entailed  upon  her  and  her  heirs,  and  the  young  man  did  not 
press  his  claim. 

Such  is  the  secondary  evidence  by  which  the  petitioner  has 
established  his  claim.  Direct  evidence  there  is  none.  There 
is  no  record  of  any  marriage  at  Stalisfield,  nor  of  any  banns 
being  published  or  licence  issued  for  such  a  marriage.  As 
against  this,  however,  is  to  be  set  the  undoubted  fact  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  parish  registers  vrere  kept  in  the  most  lax 
and  perfunctory  manner,  and  in  many  cases,  indeed,  were  not 
kept  at  }dl ;  while  it  is  clear,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Hanuen, 
that  if  Captain  Frederick  had  wished  to  be  married  at  Stalis- 
iield  he  would  only  have  had  to  go  before  a  surrogate,  and, 
upon  payinent  of  the  fees  and  a  declaration  of  the  necessary 
residence  in  the  parish,  w’ould  have  obtained  a  licence  as  a 


In  short,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  register  of  the  marriage  goes 
for  very  little  either  way.  As  for  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
case,  they  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  explanation  upon  either 
hypothesis,  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  invited  the  jury  to  believe 
that  there  had  never  been  any  marriage  at  all,  but  that,  as 
children  were  born  of  the  union,  (^olonel  Frederick,  who 
was  much  attached  to  the  lady,  emleavoured  to  pass  her  off 
as  his  wife,  and  for  that  purpose  concocted  a  fictitious  certifi¬ 
cate,  and  made  a  false  entry  in  his  Bible.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
e  contra,  ar^ed  w’ith  some  force  that  the  suspicion  in  this 
case  was  only  such  as  was  due  to  the  clandestine  nature  of 
the  ceremony,  and  that  to  find  against  the  marriage  w’ould  be 
to  convict  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frederick  of  a  gross  conspiracy 
to  secure  for  the  lady  and  her  children  a  position  («nd,  we 
may  add,  a  jiension)  to  which  they  were  not  entitled.  The 
facts  are  equally  explainable  upon  the  assumption  that,  to 
quiet  Miss  Rigden’s  scruples,  some  ceremony  or  other  was 
gone  through  at  Sudisfield  or  elsewhere,  wdiich  was  not  actu¬ 
ally  binding  in  law,  although  the  lady  herself  may  never 
have  doubted  its  validity.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  there 
was  a  Rev.  M  r.  Tufthunt  in  the  ease,  and,  if  so,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  no  record  of  the  rite  exists.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  bt-lieve  that  Colonel  Frede¬ 
rick,  who  was,  it  appears,  a  great  stickler  on  all  matters 
of  military  discijdine  and  etiquette,  should  have  intro¬ 
duced  Miss  Rigden  to  his  superior  officers  as  his  wife  if 
she  had  not  really  been  so.  A  hundred  years  ago  a  man 
w’ould  have  been  called  out  for  such  a  thing.  Ev’en  now  he 
would  certainly  be  cashiered  for  it.  And  if  Miss  Rigden 
were  really  only  the  Colonel’s  mistress,  he  ran  a  very  needless 
risk,  and  told  a  great  number  of  unnece.ssary  lies,  when 
all  that  he  hatl  to  do  w’jis  to  marry  her.  It  is  indeed  a  signi¬ 
ficant  fact  that  he  expressly  refused  to  go  through  the  cere¬ 
mony  a  second  time  in  India  (and  before  his  son  was  born) 
on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  w’ould  be  to  cast  suspicion  on  the 
first  marriage,  and  consequently  on  his  wife’s  reputation. 
But,  as  against  all  this,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand 
why  neither  he  nor  his  wife  even  took  the  trouble,  knowing, 
as  they  both  did,  the  doubts  that  existed,  to  put  the  fact  of 
their  lawful  union  beyond  dispute  by  the  evidence  of  the 
officiating  minister,  or  some  other  competent  witness.  Colonel 
Frederick,  one  would  think,  could  have  done  this  easily 
enough  himself  when  he  visited  England  in  1780,  or  could 
have  instructed  his  attorney  to  do  it  for  him.  In  short,  look 
at  it  how  we  may,  the  case  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Not  that 
we  have  the  least  desire  to  question  the  decision  of  the  jury  ; 
we  are,  on  the  contrary,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  marriage 
actually  took  place.  In  any  case,  if  the  young  people  were 
not  married,  they  ought  ti)  have  been  ;  and  by  the  Scotch 
law  they  w’ould  uudoubte<lly  have  been  married  tw’enty 
times  over  and  beyond  the  remotest  possibility  of  cavil  or 
question. 

We  shall  always  have  suits  of  this  kind  until  we  insist  in 
every  case  upon  a  civil  marriage  before  the  civil  registrar. 
The  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  Established  Church  to  regu¬ 
late  the  most  important  contract  in  a  man’s  life  are  not  only 
absurd,  but  mischievous.  At  present  we  have  only  taken  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Couples  who  marry  according  to 
any  other  rites  than  those  of  the  Established  Church  are 
obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  registrar  in  lieu  of  banns  or 
licence,  and  ujmiii  or  at  the  ceremony  to  sign  the  official  entry 
in  his  books.  If  married  in  an  Established  Church  they  need 
only  sign  the  parish  register,  of  which  the  civil  registrar  is 
obliged  to  take  a  full  copy  four  times  a  year.  .  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  such  a  distinction  should  be  made  in 
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WINTER  QUARTERS  FOR  INVALIDS. 

It  is  nowgeneraUy  recognised,  with  a  distinctness  unknown 
to  a  former  generation,  that  the  cold  and  damp  of  our  northern 
climates  attain  in  the  winter  season  the  force  and  desolation 
of  a  deadly  epidemic.  The  death-rate  rapidly  goes^  up. 
People  in  vigorous  health  and  activity  may  enjoy  the  frost, 
and,  like  Canon  Kingsley,  revel  in  a  nor’-easter,  but  to  the 
very  old  and  very  young  there  is  an  assassin  sharpness  in  the 
wintry  wind.  The  cold  benumbs  and  lowers  the  vital  powders, 
and  the  depressed  organisation  can  hardly  offer  any  resistance 
to  the  incursions  of  disease.  All  that  can  be  done  by  food 
and  tire,  exercise,  warm  clothing,  and  a  careful  system  of 
safeguards  is  most  sedulously  attended  to  by  those  who  are 
alike  wise  and  wealthy.  Where  these  favourable  conditions 
do  not  exist,  the  entrance  into  the  w'inter  is  like  goin"  into  a 
campaign  with  all  its  deathful  chances.  Many  of  tlu»se  who 
are  able  to  abdicate  the  w'ork  and  responsibilities  of  life  seek, 
like  veriUible  birds  of  passage,  for  a  sunnier  climate  and 
more  lenient  winds.  As  the  days  go  on  to  the  shortest,  as 
the  cold  deepens  to  its  intensest,  they  long,  like  Goethe’s 
Mignon,  for  the  land  of  the  citron  and  myrtle.  They  linger 
on,  perhaps,  till  the  hospitalities  and  family  gatherings  of 
Christmas  are  over,  but  then  they  fly  the  depths  of  winter, 
and  those  sharp  sudden  alternations  of  the  early  spring  which 
are  often  more  dangerous  than  the  chill  and  mists  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  We  are  describing  the  case  of  those  who  enjoy  fair 
health,  but  who  nevertheless  seek  for  fairer  seasons  and  a 
warmer  climate,  w'here  they  may  enjoy  life  more  thoroughly 
than  at  home,  until  the  heighth  of  the  London  season  calls 
them  once  more  to  town.  But  there  is  another  class  to  whom 
winter  quarters  constitute  not  so  much  a  luxury  as  a 
necessity.  This  is  that  class  of  invalids  to  whom  existence  in 
England  during  the  winter  is  simply  an  impossibility.  If 
they  do  not  go  away  they  will  die  within  a  calculable  period. 
One-eighth  of  the  whole  mortality  of  our  island  proceeds  from 
■chest  diseases.  There  is  hardly  any  household  that  has  not 
iiad  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  some  loved  relative  or  friend 
through  the  fell  power  of  consumption.  The  winter  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  delicate  invalid  class  becomes  a  matter  of  imperial 
interest.  Medical  men  even  say  that  this  order  of  invalids 
possesses  peculiar  interest,  that  in  exquisite  organisation, 
intense  sensitiveness,  intellectual  power,  moral  sympathy  and 
warmth  of  heart,  consumptive  patients  as  a  class  stand  on 
aomewhat  different  level  to  other  classes  of  invalids.  With¬ 
out  investigating  this  somewhat  curious  distinction,  it  must 
be  felt  that  the  general  question  of  winter  quarters  for 
invalids  is  one  that  deserves  very  careful  consideration. 

Of  late  yeai’s,  very  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  that  order  of  disease  which 
we  have^mentioned  ;  but  as  a  question  of  public  health,  like 
many  other  similar  questions,  it  has  been  left  untouched  or 
abandoned  to  occasional  individual  effort.  The  wealthy  class 
of  patients  have  always  placed  themselves  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  of  treatment,  and  various  physicians 
Lave  earned  fame  and  fortune  by  making  a  speciality  of 
•diseases  of  the  chest.  The  frequency  of  such  cases  is  by  no 
means  diminished — which  mainly  indicates  the  unguarded 
carelessness  of  ordinary  life — but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
remarkable  triumphs  of  medical  science  have  been  made  in 
this  direction  in  the  accuracy  of  diagnosis  and  the  success  of 
palliative  treatment.  The  average  duration  of  consumption, 
which  used  to  be  two  years,  is  now  nearer  a  dozen  years,  and, 
in  earlier  stages,  there  are  undoubted  instances  of  cure.  The 
■  south  coast  of  our  islands  has  a  belt  of  watering  places,  to 
whose  cliffs  and  shores  our  invalids  in  the  winter  season 
■betake  then>selves  in  shoals.  From  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards 
— the  one  with  its  cliffs,  the  other  with  its  matchless  espla¬ 
nade — to  Torquay  and  Penzance,  with  their  almost  Italian 
softness,  the  whole  south  coast  is  dotted  with  more  or  less 
favoured  climatic  resorts.  In  some  respects,  such  as  moisture 
•of  atmosphere  and  equality  of  temperature,  the  English  health 
resorts  surpass  many  famous  continental  districts.  Many 
patients  habitually  resort  to  the  Riviera  or  to  Algiers  ;  others 
go  farther  still  to  Madeira  or  to  the  Nile  ;  while  others  find 
no  rest  for  the  sole  of  the  foot  until  they  have  fled  to  the 
Antipodes,  and  have  exchanged  an  Australasian  summer  for 
an  English  winter.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that,  in  nearly  all 
well-established  watering  places,  either  through  the  sympathy 
of  fellow-sufferers  or  local  kindness,  various  institutions 
abound — Sanatorium,  Hospital,  Home,  Retreat — for  the  poor, 
who  are  equally  aflBiicted,  but  not  equally  defended  by  for¬ 
tune  against  fate.  The  examples  of  ^urnemouth  and  Vent- 
nor,  St.  Leonards  and  Torquay,  may  be  commended  to  nume¬ 
rous  localities  which  are  striving  to  obtain  the  lucrative  honours 
of  a  watering  place.  It  may  be  conceived  as  a  possibility 
that,  in  the  wiser,  kinder  legislation  of  the  future,  some  amount 


of  national  concern  may  be  given  to  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  this  great  national  plague.  There  are  multitudes  of  the 
poor  now  pining  away  in  the  chill,  dense  air  of  London  alleys, 
dying  by  inches,  a  burden  on  their  families  and  on  the  rates, 
who,  if  transferred  to  the  genial  climate  of  the  south  coast, 
could  still  be  bread-winners  at  their  occupation,  would  find 
their  lives  endurable  and  prolonged,  would  find  their  illness 
soothed  and,  perchance,  healed  by  mild  w'inds  and  waters,  by 
sympathy  and  companionship. 

That  vast  palace  of  suffering,  the  Brompton  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  especially  since  it  received  its  legacy  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  an  eccentric  benefac¬ 
tress,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  unfitting  recipient  of 
out-door  treatment,  is  showing  all  that  can  be  done  for  con¬ 
sumptive  patients  who  must  necessarily  be  treated  in  Loudon. 
Such  institutions  ought  to  be  extensively  supported,  if  only  for 
the  selfish  reason  that  methods  of  observation  and  cure  there 
receive  exhaustive  attention,  and  become  gradually  applied 
to  general  practice.  This  great  hos})ital  suggests  the  case  of 
those  whose  illness  has  advanced  so  far  that  they  cannot  reach 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterninean — that  they  cannot  even  reach 
the  shores  of  the  English  Channel.  A  flight  from  the  w'inter 
is  useful  as  a  remedy,  but  it  is  still  more  useful  as  a  prophy¬ 
lactic.  A  little  of  the  expense  and  care  involved  in  the 
matter  of  the  exodus  to  w’ inter  quarters  might  have  saved 
the  necessity  of  any  such  exodus  at  all.  At  the  present  time 
the  south  of  France  is  the  favourite  region  for  invalids,  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  beauties  of  that  subtropic 
Paradise  make  amends  for  the  want  of  English  comforts  and 
home  associations.  The  science  of  climatology  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  but  as  our  invalids  find  their  w’inter  resorts  in  all 
sunny  regions  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  placed  on  a 
sounder  basis  by  a  scientific  compirisou  of  results.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  the  winter 
retreats  of  our  own  island  there  is  a  great  and  progressive 
improvement.  In  these  places  the  case  of  the  invalid  is 
thoroughly  studied  and  appreciated.  Everythiiig  is  done  in 
the  way  of  preparation  ana  help  for  patients.  The  different 
towns  vie  with  one  another  in  sanitary  improvements,  in  the 
matter  of  walks  and  gardens,  in  the  excellence  of  the  medical 
staff,  in  the  |)os8es8ion  of  the  latest  improvements  and 
appliances.  They  are  careful  of  the  “great  pulmonary 
interest”  confided  to  them.  The  great  medical  triumph 
would  be  that  of  which  we  unfortunately  see  no  sign — a 
large  diminution  in  the  frightful  percentage  of  sickness  and 
death  in  the  preventible  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration. 
Invalids  could  themselves  contribute  to  this  result  by  fore¬ 
sight  and  care  in  choosing  a  winter  retreat,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  do  the  same  by  well-considered  plans  of 
extending  to  the  sick  poor  the  climatic  advantages  almost 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  affluent  invalid. 


HUMAN  HAIR  SUPPLIES. 

In  an  article  on  human  hair  supplies  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Examiner  we  suggested  that  if  the  j)re8ent  sources 
should  prove  inadequate  to  meet  tlie  ever-increasing  demand 
for  “capillanienta,”and  Englishwomen  should  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  having  to  depend  upon  the  supplies  gmnted  them 
by  nature,  it  might  not  be  wholly  inexpedient  if  they  were  to 
try  the  practice  which  the  Venetian  ladies  ages  ago  had 
recourse  to  for  the  embellishment  and  strengthening  of  their 
hair. 

Since  we  threw  out  that  suggestion  it  has  occurred  to  us 
that  we  erred  at  the  time  in  not  having  more  fully  explained 
the  nature  of  the  process  which  we  then  only  briefly  described, 
and  w’e  will,  therefore,  before  we  finally  drop  the  subject, 
enter  somewhat  more  closely  into  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  Venetian  method  of  acquiring  a  gold -shimmered  head  of 
hair.  All  writers  who  have  attempte<l  to  describe  social  and 
domestic  life  at  Venice,  in  the  palmy  days  of  her  glory,  have 
found  their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  private  apartments 
of  a  mediaeval  Venetian  palace  barred  by  the  almost  Oriental 
reserve  in  which  the  nobles  of  the  Republic  wrapped  their 
home  and  family  lives.  Historians  have,  indeed,  been  able  to 
consult  public  records  which  told  of  gorgeous  pageants,  but 
they  have  failed  in  disinterring  from  the  dust  of  private 
muniment  chambers  either  letters  or  other  documents  which 
could  reveal  the  long-buried  secrets  of  domestic  life  within 
those  palace  walls  to  which  the  Senators  of  Venice  returned 
from  victorious  campaigns  in  the  far  east,  from  splendid  em¬ 
bassies  to  less  gorgeous  courts  than  their  own,  or  from  grand 
ceremonials  within  the  water-bound  limits  of  their  Republican 
State.  It  is  only  once  in  a  way  that  a  small  rift  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  veil  has  enabled  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  world 
within  ;  and,  strangely  enough,  the  Venetian  hair-improving 
method  to  which  we  have  referred  is  almost  the  only  secret 
that  has  been  revealed  to  us  from  among  the  innumerable 
mysteries  of  the  toilet  of  a  bygone  age,  scarcely  known,  per- 
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haps,  even  in  their  own  day ,  beyond  the  range  of  those  silvered 
mirrors  of  ancient  Venetian  art  which,  though  they  still  exist, 
tell  no  tales  of  the  past. 

For  the  earliest  hint  on  the  subject  we  are  indebted  to 
Veccellio’s  work,  ‘Degli  Ahiti  antichi  e  raodemi  di  diversi 
parti  del  niondo’  (Venezia,  1590),  where  he  refers  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  pains  taken  by  the  Venetian  ladies  to  procure,  by 
means  of  metallic  and  other  washes,  those  “  capelli  aurei” 
with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar  in  the  portraits  of  the 
Titians,  Paul  Veronese,  and  others. 

Later  writers  have  often  told  us  of  the  practice  known  to 
the  Italians  as  “il  lavarsi  il  capo,”  to  wash  one^s  head  ;  but 
it  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  this  apparently  simple  and  highly  commendable  practice 
not  only  actually  involved  a  species  of  martyrdom,  which  no 
human  being  save  a  woman,  oent  on  [securing  the  object  of 
her  desires,  could  ever  have  had  the  fortitude  of  inflicting  on 
herself,  but  also  revealed  the  mystery  of  the*prevalence  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  Venice,  of  the  hair  which  has  been 
since  known  as  Titian’s.  To  say  that  this  process  demanded 
a  free  exposure  of  the  head  to  light  and  warmth,  is  to  form  a 
most  inadequate  idea  of  its  true  nature,  which  was  that  of 
temporary  self-immolation  to  the  sun  and  his  representative — 
fire.  This,  will  be  clearly  understood  when  we  explain  that 
the  victim  who  submitted  to  the  “  biondeggiante,”  or  gild- 
blonding  process,  went  in  summer  to  the  leaden  roof  of  her  i 
house,  where,  with  her  body  shrouded  in  heavy  garments  to 
keep  out  the  heat,  and  with  her  face  covered  with  a  closely- 
fitting  mask,  she  sat  surrounded  by  attendants,  who  alter¬ 
nately  poured  over  her  head  liquid  dyes,  in  which  the  carbon¬ 
ate  and  chromate  of  lead,  perhaps  also  sulphides  of  lead,  are 
believed  to  have  formed  the  chief  constituents,  and  held  out 
the  hair  to  the  sunlight,  combing  it  diligently  with  a  leaden 
comb  as  it  caught  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun’s  rays. 

In  cold  weather — for  even  at  Venice  winter  at  times  gains 
the  victory  over  sunlight — the  “  capelli-aurei  ”  worshippers 
prostrated  themselves  before  enormous  fires,  and  took  self- 
imposed  lessons  in  one  of  the  most  dreaded  forms  of  torture 
inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  ;  and  we  must  hope  that  when  the 
process  was  complete,  and  the  golden  shimmer  had  been 
Durnt  into  their  hair,  they  may  have  found  that  the  victory 
had  been  won  without  the  penalty  of  sun-stroke  or  combus¬ 
tion  for  one  or  more  of  the  attendant  operators.  But  yet 
what  mattered  it  in  an  aristocratic  oligarchy,  where  the  beau¬ 
tiful  was  the  one  true  divinity  of  the  community,  if  one  or 
more  low-born  persons  died,  so  that  the  elements  and  the  j 
products  of  Nature  had  been  made  to  add  one  more'charm  to  , 
the  mistress  or  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house  ? 

The  success  with  which  the  biondeggiante  art  was  practised 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  durability  and  brilliancy  of  the  | 
dyes  employed,  of  which  we  still  have  a  memorable  instance 
in  the  case  of  a  lock  of  Titianic  golden  hair,  preserved  at 
Milan  with  the  love-letter  in  which  it  was  sent  by  Lucrezia 
Borgia  to  the  erudite  Pietro  Bembo.  Lucrezia’s  latest  and 
most  learned  biogiapher.  Dr.  Gregorovius,  in  his  recent  work 
has  recorded  the  fact  that  when  this  most  enigmatical  of  his¬ 
torical  sphinxes  was  making  her  triumphal  progress  through 
Northern  Italy  to  wed  the  last  of  her  husbands,  young  Alfonso 
of  Ferrara,  she  paused  twice  on  the  route — at  Pesaro  and  at 
Faenza— to  “far  lavarsi  il  capo”  (to  have  her  head  washed), 
and  there  remained  in  complete  seclusion  for  a  night  and  a  day, 
invisible  to  the  crowd  of  courtiers  who  thronged  her  doors, 
and  sought  in  vain,  according  to  her  chronicler,  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  retirement.  Dr.  Gregorovius  very 
pertinently  conjectures  that  this  washing  of  the  fair  head  of 
the  Borgia  must  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
practise  of  special  arts  of  the  toilet,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
De  aware  that  the  innocent-looking  young  widow  of  more 
husbands  than  one  had  won  the  long  fair  tresses,  which  i 
carried  away  the  hearts  of  all  her  new  subjects  at  Ferrara, 
through  nights  and  days  of  torture  only  equalled^by  martyr-  i 
dom  at  the  stake.  *  i 

Happily  for  us,  we  live  in  different  times,  and[we  are  able  < 
to  recommend  combing  and  brushing  a  la  Lucrezia  Borgia,  in  < 
sun  and  firelight,  without  tempting  our  countrywomen  to  i 
brave  martyrdom  ;  for  has  not  Mrs.  Allen,  with  her  hair  i 
restorer,  and  many  others  following  in  her  wake,  discovered  ' 
innocuous 


A  COMEDY  IN  LATIN. 

“  Under  the  circumstances”  is  sure  to  be  the  thought  that 
holds  most  sway  in  the  mind  of  a  critically  disposed  person 
who  goes  to  see  the  Latin  play  at  Westminster.  What 
logicians  call  the  collocation  is  here  of  the  first  importance. 
Everything  in  the  approaches  and  surroundings  bespeaks  a 
kindly  and  genial  consideration.  One  passes  through  ancient 
cloisters,  i  ’ 

against  the  sallies  of  youth  by  a  grating  of  iron.  It 
possible  to  grumble  at  our  detention  outside  the  door 


under  the  light  of  lamps  that  are  protected 

'  is  im- 

.  _  '  even  on 

I  a  frosty  evening,  when  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  white 
I  ties  and  lavender  gloves  uses  his  private  influence,  as  it  were, 
and  appealingly  addresses  “I  say,  Rogers,”  to  some  one 
high  in  office  within.  It  is  a  unique  experience,  that  disarms 
all  one’s  criticism,  to  be  showm  to  a  seat,  not  by  an  obsequious 
box-keeper,  but  by  a  well-spoken  boy  in  academicals,  who 
implicitly  puts  it  to  your  honour  not  to  tiike  a  place  in  the 
front  row,  for  that  is  reserved  for  the  Press.  The  Press 
appears  in  due  course  in  the  person  of  an  amiable  old  gentle¬ 
man,  armed  with  a  Bohn’s  translation.  This,  then,  it  occurs 
to  us,  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  naive  German  had  in  his 
mind  w’hen  he,  by  mistake,  supposed  that  the  Puritan 
treatise  on  “Satan’s  Invisible  World  Displayed”  was  an 
exposure  of  the  hidden  mechanism  of  the  newspaper  press. 
Besides  the  Bohn’s  translation,  Plautus,  in  the  original,  is  in 
great  force  in  the  gallery,  both  in  paper  covers  and  in  library 
binding.  Our  right-hand  neighbour  has  an  edition  with  one- 
third  text  and  two-thirds  notes,  and  with  wonderful  accents 
over  the  words.  The  scholarly  gentlemen  in  the  Masters’  pit 
do  not  require  the  text :  they  are  in  the  secret  both  of  the 
play  and  the  epilogue ;  and  they  are  Tuick  to  catch  up  the 
good  things  and  to  lead  the  applause.  The  pit  fills  slowly,  the 
ladies  are  told  oflf  to  the  raised  seats  on  one  side,  where  they 
are  seen  from  a  distance  as  a  small  group  of  a  prevailing 
scarlet  colour.  At  length  the  first  sounds  of  music  are  heard ; 
the  clarionets  and  cornets,  from  some  hidden  place,  strike  up 
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an  apparentlv  innocuous  mode  of  applying  leaden  prepara¬ 
tions  to  the  hair  ?  We  presume  that  the  secret,  which,  no 
doubt,  Mrs.  Allen  and  her  imitators  learned  from  Veccellio 
or  his  interpretei*s,  is  as  successful  as  it  appears  to  be  harm¬ 
less  in  their  hands,  for  assuredly  their  trade  flourishes. 
Still,  without  in  the  smallest  degree  wishing  to  disparage 
the  excellencies  of  Mrs.  Allen’s,  or  any  other  hair  dyes,  we 
think  that  Englishwomen  will  not  err  if  they  accept  it  as  a  fact 
that,  however  much  their  countrymen  may  be  disposed  to 
admire  exotic  and  artificial  beauty,  when  seen  on  the  canvas 
of  a  Titian  or  a  Paul  Veronese,  or  read  of  in  the  life  of  a 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  they  will  yet  always  consider  an  unleaded 
and  genuine  English  head  of  hair,  be  the  colour  what  it  may, 
as  more  precious  than  the  most  auricomous  of  capillamenta. 
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only  knew  his  Latin,  but  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it ;  so 
much  so  that  one  was  completely  reminded  of  the  quick¬ 
witted  and  indispensable  servant  of  Moli^re’s  commies.  The 
Sycophant  interpreted  his  part  as  one  of  studied  politeness, 
and  succeeded  in  making  the  humour  of  the  scene  between 
himself  and  the  parental  Charmides,  on  the  whole,  obvious. 
Thus  we  work  through  the  piece  with  plenty  of  willing 
applause,  and  at  length  the  green  curtains  are  drawn  together, 
and  we  await  the  e^erly  looked  for  epilogue.  The  same 
characters  reappear  in  modern  counterparts,  and  we  have 
social  abuses  and  the  talk  and  chaff  of  the  town  worked  up 
into  incidents.  Railway  travelling  and  railway  directors,  “  the 
servants,”  the  system  of  “tipping  everybody,”  the  transit  of 
Venus,  the  new-fashioned  pronunciation  of  l^tin,  are  all  in¬ 
geniously  strung  together.  The  railway  director,  who  wears 
an  ample  white  waistcoat  and  a  red  tie,  is  roundly  abused  ;  he 
is  declared  to  be  fit  for  a  prison,  and  is  branded  with  an  epi¬ 
thet  that  has  occurred  often  in  the  course  of  the  play,  as 
“homo  Newgatorius.”  With  this  very  good  pun  we  come 
away  happy,  feeling  that  it  is  itself  a  powerful  argument  for 
the  English  way  of  pronouncing  Latin.  As  we  turn  to  leave 
our  perch  in  the  gallery  we  observe  with  much  satisfaction 
that  the  privileged  persons  in  the  pit  are  dropping  their  gold 
pieces  into  the  hats  that  are  being  passed  round. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Westminster  Play  remind  one 
very  much  of  a  performance  like  the  passion-play  at  Ober 
Ammergau.  What  we  expect  is  something  na’ive,  and  we 
are  not  disappointed  if  we  miss  the  technical  skill  of  the 
regular  stage.  We  have  almost  made  up  our  minds  that  we 
are  going  to  encounter  Heine’s  “  brave  Leute,  aber  schlechte 
Musikauten” — excellent  people,  but  poor  performers.  The 
agreeable  surprise  that  one  gets  at  the  performance  in  the 
Bavarian  village  is  no  doubt  greater  than  we  experience 
with  the  Westminster  boys.  But  in  the  latter  case,  also,  we 
find  the  evidences  of  much  careful  preparation  and  occasional 
displays  of  genuine  dramatic  talent ;  while  the  interest  that 
flows  from  the  uniqueness  of  the  performance  is  in  no  way 
lessened  But  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  players  are  far  too  heavily  weighted.  Any  one  who  has 
the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  spend  some  time  in  Berlin  may, 
perchance,  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  performance  of 
the  “  Antigone  ”  in  a  German  version,  or  of  the  “  Iphigenie  ” 
of  Goethe  ;  and  he  will  certainly  not  fail  to  observe  how  much 
tbose  plays  tax  the  resources  of  even  the  best  actors.  The 
Roman  comedy  is,  no  doubt,  a  much  more  familiar  affair  ;  but 
the  dead  language  entirely  counterbalances  the  more  mundane 
character  of  the  ideas  and  the  greater  sprightliness  of  the 
action.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  have  the  boys  recite  set 
speeches  in  another  language,  neither  the  dialogue  nor  the 
monologues  of  the  Latin  comedy  afford  any  of  those  swelling 
periods  or  cadences  that  are  rhetorical  opportunities.  On  the 
other  hand,  regarding  the  play  itself  as  an  end,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  at  least  speculative  interest  whether  the  occasional 
epilogue,  at  any  rate,  would  not  have  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  effect,  and  that  effect  in  a  much  higher  degree,  if  the  face¬ 
tious  gossip  of  which  it  is  composed  were  thrown  into 
classical  or  pedantic  English.  The  fun  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  depends  chiefly  on  the  contrast  between  the  ex¬ 
tremely  modern  and  familiar  subject-matter,  and  the  ancient 
language  and  general  air  of  learned  culture  in  its  expres¬ 
sion.  Would  the  same  kind  of  contrast  be  secured  if 
the  comments  on  men  and  things  were  expressed 
merely  in  an  antique  manner  ?  There  are,  at  least,  some 
analogous  instances  of  English  humour.  Thus,  there  is  much 
of  the  humour  of  Dickens  that  depends  on  the  fictitious 
gravity  with  which  he  describes  the  most  trivial  incidents — 
on  his  ransacking  his  vocabulary  for  recondite  words  to  ex¬ 
press  some  idea  that  is  simple  beyond  all  contempt.  It  is 
the  artifice  of  producing  a  ludicrous  effect  by  the  degradation 
of  formal  and  measure  langua^  to  mean  and  colloquial 
uses.  A  somewhat  different  and  perhaps  higher  faculty  is 
that  ascribed  by  Charles  Lamb  to  Munden  the  comedian  : — 
“His  gusto  antiquates  and  ennobles  what  it  touches.  His 
pots  and  his  ladles  are  as  grand  and  primal  as  the  seething- 
pots  and  hooks  seen  in  old  prophetic  vision.  A  tub  of  butter, 
contemplated  by  him,  amounts  to  a  Platonic  idea.  He  under¬ 
stands  a  leg  of  mutton  in  its  quiddity.  He  stands  wondering 
amid  the  commonplace  materials  of  life,  like  primssval  man 
with  the  sun  and  stars  about  him.”  If  we  can  imagine  the 
modern  spirit  touching  and  transforming  so  unobtrusive  a 
tradition  as  that  of  the  Westminster  Play,  might  we  not 
expect  the  equivalent  to  be  some  such  species  of  grotesque 
humour  as  Dickens  had  in  his  writing  or  Munden  in  his  act¬ 
ing  ?  But  we  are  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  high  mission  of  Westminster  School 
to  train  a  race  of  players.  The  annual  performance  of  the 
Latin  play  is  as  far  removed  from  all  considerations  of  utility 
as  are  those  classical  studies  themselves  of  which ,  it  is  the 
outcome. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  DUFFLA  EXPEDITION. 

(/Vom  cm  Indian  Corretpondent.') 

Though  the  north-western  frontier  of  our  Indian  possessions 
is  the  point  of  most  interest  to  English  politicians  owing  to 
its  being  the  supposed  point  at  which  we  may  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Russia  in  Asia,  the  north-eastern  frontier  has  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  as  a  possible  door  to  China  or  Tibet. 
But,  apart  from  any  considerations  of  conquest,  our  province 
of  Assam  is  one  of  great  importance  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  tea.  Commercially  speaking,  a  province 
becomes  valuable  when  its  exports  liegin  to  be  reckoned  in 
millions  sterling,  and  that  is  the  case  with  the  tea-trade  that 
is  being  rapidly  pushed  on  in  our  Assam  province.  More¬ 
over  the  district  offers  good  openings  for  the  employment  of 
English  capital,  and  is  capable  of  taking  off  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  surplus  population  that  burdens  the  land  and 
intensifies  the  poverty  of  many  parts  of  Bengal.  The  above 
are  considerations  that  lend  some  interest  to  our  eastern 
frontier,  though  lacking  the  more  exciting  elements  of 
political  importance  or  of  active  warfare.  Our  greatest 
troubles  are  little  raids,  which  are  like  mosquitos,  irritable  in 
their  bites  but  not  dangerous.  From  time  to  time  we  come  in 
contact  with  those  border  tribes  who  occupy  the  sub-Hima- 
layan  ranges,  and  our  present  expedition  is  against  the 
Dufllas.  Of  these  we  will  endeavour  to  give  such  an  account 
as  will  make  clear  the  proceedings  which  may  be  reported  by 
the  daily  press.  Readers  in  England  will  be  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  not  finding  in  their  maps  any  very  clear 
definition  of  the  scene  of  action.  In  fact  Dufilaland  is 
almost  a  term  incognita.  It  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  probably  ordinary  maps  will  not  show  anything 
beyond  the  existence  of  one  or  two  known  stations.  A  map 
published  by  Cassell  simply  mentions  Lezpore,  Lukimpore, 
and  Ludya,  with  a  hill  range  on  the  north,  but  east  of 
Bhotan,  marked  “  Duphala  Tribes.”  A  map  has  just  been 
ublished  by  the  Surveyor-General’s  Office  on  a  large  scale, 
ut  even  that  gives  but  little  information.  Taking  Lezpore 
as  a  basis,  for  it  is  the  base  of  operation  for  the  force,  the 
land  of  the  Dufifias  runs  diagonally  across  the  land  com¬ 
prised  in  the  area  from  26  to  27  or  28  north  latitude,  and 
from  92  to  95  degrees  east  longitude.  In  the  lower  part  of 
this  point,  that  is  to  say  at  the  south-west  part  of 
it,  is  Lezpore  ;  and  north  of  this,  trending  to  the  north¬ 
east,  is  a  line  of  hills  that  look  on  the  map  like  a 
line  of  forts  1  on  the  Franco-German  frontier,  without 
any  signs  of  human  existence.  The  hills  are  noted  by 
numbers  up  to  about  thirty,  and  are  noted  as  ranging  from 
5,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  greater  part 
of  them  being  ^about  6,000  or  7,000  feet.  Immediately 
north  of  Lezpore  are  the  Anka  tribes,  in  from  92  30  to  93 
degs.  From  93  to  94  degs.  are  the  Dufllas,  and  the  Abors 
from  95  degs.  east  to  27  degs.  north,  running  up  to  Lu^a, 
and  in  96  degs.  east,  28  degs.  north,  are  the  Mishmees.  The 
Dutflas  are  related  to  the  Abors,  the  latter  being,  in  fact, 
their  ancestry,  only  a  few  degrees  further  removed  from 
civilisation. 

Eastward  of  the  Bhoroli  River,  and  occupying  the  hills 
north  of  the  nine  passes  nine  ;  dioarj  doors)  in  Durrung, 
and  the  six  passes  (c4e,  six,  dwa/)  in  Lukimpore,  as  far  as  the 
Upper  Sundri,  are  the  various  tribes  of  the  Dufllas.  There 
is  no  single  tribe  of  any  power,  but  they  consist  of  a  number 
of  pett^  clans,  independent  of  the  Aasam  Rajah,  but  not 
possessing  with  their  independence  the  capacity  for  united 
action.  There  are  about  240  so-called  chiefs,  who  are  in 
receipt,  from  the  Government  of  India,  of  certain  aUowances, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  about  Rs.  ^543  per  annum, 
or,  say,  about  twenty-five  shillings  each.  This  will  indicate 
that  they  are  not  a  very  potent  body  of  chieftains,  and  yet 
they  have  always  been  troublesome.  According  to  an 
engagement  entered  into  in  May,  1825,  the  chiefs  were 
entitled  to  receive  from  every  ten  houses  a  double  and  a 
single  cloth,  a  handkerchief,  a  dao  ^chopper),  ten  head 
of  cattle,  and  four  seers  (8  lbs.)  oi  salt.  This  was  a 
heavy  impost,  and  under  the  influence  of  our  Government 
it  was  commuted  for  a  money  payment  of  about  twelve  rupees, 
of  which  the  Government  paid  nine  in  the  way  of  remissions, 
to  enable  the  poor  subjects  to  meet  their  engagements.  The 
clans  rarely  interfered  with  each  other  or  with  the  plains,  but 
they  claimed  the  right  to  collect  their  “  posa  ”  or  allowances 
from  their  allotted  paike  or  headmen  wherever  these  might 
emigrate,  and  whether  they  could  pay  or  not  This  certainly 
was  an  awkward  claim  to  deal  with,  and  Government  found 
difficulty  in  coming  to  an  arrangement,  for  they  wanted  the 
best  of  the  bargain,  and  Government  were  not  disposed  to 
yield  to  them.  At  length  the  Dufflas  of  Ched  war  came  in.  They 
had  made  a  raid,  and  were  then  forbidden  to  enter  the  plains 
to  collect  their  dues.  They  attacked  and  carried  off  several 
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'  might  gradually  in  turn  influence  the  more  remote  ones.  The 
Akas  and  DuMas  are,  as  already  intimated,  one  race  with  the 
I  Abors,  being  as  it  were  the  last  crop  of  the  same  habitat 
I  pushed  to  fresh  fields  by  the  increase  of  population. 

I  In  June,  1872,  a  small  party  of  Hill  Dufflas  came  to  the 

Elains,  and  canied  oflF  five  Dufflas  from  the  plain  at  North 
lukimpore.  The  five  captives  were  a  man  and  his  wife,  a 
I  child,  a  young  man,  and  an  old  woman.  The  police  after¬ 
wards  captured  one  of  the  raiders,  and  released  the  old 
woman.  The  young  man  was  released  by  the  Dufflas  them¬ 
selves,  he  having  friends  amongst  them.  The  man,  woman, 
and  child  were  taken.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  was  in¬ 
structed  to  retain  the  captive,  and  to  negotiate  for  the  sur* 
render  of  the  family  of  three ;  and  the  police  guard  at 
Borpathar  was  strengthened  ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
captives  were  in  charge  of  Terra  and  Taloom,  two  of  the 
.chiefs  of  the  tribes.  The  object  of  this  latter  raid  was  a 
curious  one.  The  Dufflas  had  an  idea  that  the  sickness  and 
death  prevalent  amongst  them  had  been  induced  by  sorcery 
practised  against  them  in  the  plains  ;  and  it  was  to  avert  this 
that  they  committed  the  raid.  After  a  while  the  man  and  his 
child  were  restored  by  the  Dufflas,  though  the  captive  in 
British  hands  was  detained  as  a  hostage  for  the  woman,  who, 
it  was  alleged,  had  been  given  to  the  Abors,  and  sent  away 
from  the  neighbourhood.  But  this  might  not  be  correct,  for 
she  was  shortly  afterwards  forthcoming,  and  then  the  Duffla 
hostage  was  released.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  expedition.  But  raids  have  been 
common. 

That  which  led  to  the  present  expedition  was  a  raidcommitted 
on  the  night  of  12th  February,  1873,  at  a  village  called  Ara- 
tollah  (the  Mango-place),  two  miles  north  of  the  police  station 
at  Gohpore,  in  Durrung,  and  about  seven  miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  A  large  body  of  Dufflas  came  down,  and  the 
village  was  literally  sacked  ;  two  men  were  killed  and  forty- 
four  men,  women,  and  children  carried  ofif  to  the  interior. 
Some  of  the  villagers,  however,  some  Tangin  Dufflas,  were 
not  molested,  the  raiders  being  Abors.  They  made  a  safe 
retreat  into  the  hills.  To  punish  them  an  attempt  was  made 
to  close  the  passes  by  blockade,  and  information  was  obtained 
about  the  raiders,  and  also  of  their  villages,  from  some  of 
the  captives  who  contrived  to  escape.  The  cause  assigned  for 
this  raid  was  a  desire  to  compensate  the  hill-men  for  losses  by 
epidemic  fever  in  the  hills,  which  they  asserted  was  imported 
from  the  plains,  and  they  adopted  this  method  of  restoring 
the  population  to  what  they  deemed  its  normal  rate.  The 
blockade  during  its  continuance  was  probably  not  effective,  as 
it  certainly  failed  to  bring  the  people  to  terms ;  and  Govern¬ 
ment  eventually  decided  on  a  small  winter  expedition  to 
demonstrate  to  the  tribes  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  with 
impunity  to  disturb  the  frontier.  Of  the  working  of  the 
blockade  we  may  say  something  hereafter,  as  well  as  rive 
some  account  of  the  expedition  and  of  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
some  of  whom  have  been  visited,  and  a  brief  account  of  them 
and  their  country  will  not  be  without  interest. 


British  subjects.  A  small  expedition  was  sent  into  the  hills, 
and  took  several  prisoners,  when  eight  clans  out  of  thirteen 
thought  it  prudent  to  submit.  They  yielded  to  Captain 
Mathie,  the  oflicer  in  charge  at  Durrung.  They  agreed  to 
give  up  their  collections,  not  to  annoy  the  Government,  and 
one  man  was  to  reside  near  the  magistrate  to  explain  matters 
and  prevent  misunderstandings  in  future.  They  agreed  to 
a  commutation  on  the  <po9a  question,  and  the  rate  was  fixed 
at  one  coarse  sheet,  one  cotton  handkerchief,  one  dao,  and  one 
goat  for  every  ten  houses.  This  was  a  considerable  reduction  ; 
but  even  on  these  terms  the  other  trills  shortly  afterwards 
gave  in  their  adhesion.  But  the  Nac^war-Dufflas  did  not 
come  in  till  1837,  and  they  claimed  two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
for  themselves,  declaring  that  the  other  Dufflas  were  their 
hereditary  slaves  or  subjects,  which  in  Duffla  estimation  is 
much  the  same  thing.  They  were  disposed  to  be  refractory 
on  the  subject,  and  in  1838-9  they  gave  some  trouble ; 
but  they  were  struck  in  a  tender  place ;  their  allowances 
were  stopped,  and  they  caved  in.”  Afterwards,  the 
more  remote  tribes  made  a  row  and  claimed  their  share 
of  the  good  things  obtained  by  the  rest ;  but  the  pom 
was  finally  given  up  in  1852 — the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  required  a  settlement,  if  possible, 
without  the  cost  and  trouble  of  fighting.  Military  posts  had 
been  found  necessary  on  the  frontier,  and  in  1855  the  Dufflas, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  offlcials,  settled  down  as  quiet  culti¬ 
vators  in  the  plains.  Certain  payments,  however,  are  still 
made  to  them.  They  receive  from  the  treasury  at  Lezpore 
about  Rs.  2,823,  of  which  Rs.  2,494  are  paid  to  the  Dufflas  of 
Naodwar  and  Chedwar,  and  Rs.  329-1-6,  or  32^.  183.  2jd.,  so 
important  is  it  to  reckon  to  a  fraction  with  these  potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  chiefs  of  the  Duffla  hills.  But  the  latter 
also  receive  24  mauuds  (about  18  cwt.)  of  salt  in  place  of 
certain  dues. 

Things  remained  quiet  on  this  footing  till  1870,  when  some 
Hill  Dufflas  outraged  some  Duffla  villages  in  the  plains, 
within  the  Durrung  district.  This,  it  is  supposed,  did  not 
imply  ill-will  to  the  British  authority.  It  may  have  been 
only  a  revival  of  their  old  notion  of  preying  upon  their  slaves 
wherever  they  could  find  them.  That  was  not  our  view,  and 
it  was  felt  needful  to  take  notice  of  their  proceedings.  The 
allowances  of  the  offenders  were  withheld,  and  rewards 
offered  for  the  ringleaders.  There  was  also  an  order  given 
that  slaves  were  not  to  be  kept  on  the  frontier,  as  the 
attempts  to  capture  them  led  to  trouble.  The  cause  of  the 
late  raid  is  not  so  clear,  and  there  has  been  some  difficulty  in 
getting  at  the  facts.  But  they  are  supposed  to  be  these  : — A 
wife  was  wanted  for  the  son  of  a  chief,  and  proposals  were 
made  for  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour.  He 
“  popped  the  question  ”  d  la  modUy  and  it  required  only  the 
formal  acceptance  of  the  presents  to  complete  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  the  bridegroom  was  jilted,  even  as  is  done  amongst 
civilised  people,  and  told  that  his  alliance  was  not  wanted, 
though  his  presents  were  too  acceptable  to  be  returned.  This 
was  too  much  for  Duffla  nature.  He  could  have  found  con¬ 
solation  in  another  damsel  perhaps,  but  could  not  brook  the 
loss  of  his  property  that  would  have  to  be  the  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  one.  In  fact  the  loss  of  one  meant  both  in  his  case. 
He  complained  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Durrung,  who 
sent  him  to  a  civil  court.  This  was  too  refined  a  proceeding 
for  his  unsophisticated  nature,  and  was  unhappy  in  its  effects. 
The  action  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  was  disapproved  in 
trying  to  use  the  courts  in  dealing  with  such  a  case,  and  Go¬ 
vernment  thought  he  should  have  adopted  a  more  {matriarchal 
method,  which  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the 
parties  and  understood  by  them.  He  should  have"  called  a 
Duffla  punchai/et  (a  jury  of  five),  in  a  primitive  style,  and  they 
would  have  settled  the  case  amongst  them.  We  do  much 
injury  in  many  cases  by  our  super-refining  processes  in  India 
— but  that  by  the  way.  The  injured  youth  returned  to  the 
hills,  and  shortly  afterwards  came  down  upon  the  village  of 
the  maiden,  carrying  off  all  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  This 
was  the  state  of  the  case  when  the  Government  first  heard  of 
the  affair.  They  stopped  the  allowances  and  offered  rewards 
for  the  capture  of  the  raiders.  In  a  few  months,  without 
our  further  interference,  and  probably  by  a  punchayety  the 
Duffliis  settled  the  quarrel,  returned  the  presents,  restored 
the  captives  or  certain  hostages,  and  were  su^rised  to  find 
that  all  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Government.  They,  in  turn, 
threatened  that  if  the  allowances  were  not  restorea  to  them, 
they  would  seek  comimensation  in  the  plains.  Of  course  we 
were  not  to  be  threatened  with  impunity,  and,  instead  of 
standing  quietly  in  conscious  strength  waiting  their  move¬ 
ments,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  entered  upon  a  foolish  foray 
which  only  made  matters  worse.  Still  peace  somehow  was 
restored,  the  Dufflas  not  seeing  any  gain  in  breaking  a  peace 
that  they  had  found  on  the  whole  very  advantageous.  On 
our  {)art  the  Government  gave  orders  that  officers  should 
endeavour  to  prevent,  by  judicious  treatment,  giving  rise  to 
what  might  seem  to  semi-savages  the  necessity  for  raids. 
For  if  they  could  conciliate  the  neighbouring  tribes  they 
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The  Sheep  before  the  Lion  came,  and  prayed 
Protection  from  the  Wolves  that  havoc  made 
Among  their  flocks.  Compassion  moved  his  breast 
Thrice  having  roared,  he  thus  his  will  expressed. 

We,  Leo,  King,  and  so  forth,  having  heard 
The  sore  indictment  by  the  Sheep  preferred 
Against  the  Wolves,  and  filled  with  sympathy 
For  their  most  sad  condition,  thus  decree  : 

If  any  Wolf  shall  any  Sheep  offend, 

Said  Sheep  hath  leave  said  Wolf  to  apprehend. 
And  carry  him  before  the  nearest  Bear 
In  the  commission  of  the  peace.  And  tliere 
Such  order  as  the  matter  may  invite 
Be  duly  made,  and  Heaven  defend  the  right ! 

So  ’twas  ordained.  ’Tis  a  most  curious  fact 
No  Sheep  hath  ever  yet  enforced  the  Act ; 

Tis  probable  they  are  no  more  attacked. 

The  Wolves  now  graze,  it  is  to  be  inferred  ; 

How  this  agrees  with  them  I  have  not  heard. 

MORAL. 

When  rogues  defraud,  or  men  in  power  oppress, 
Go  to  law  instantly,  and  get  redress.  R. 
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literature. 

PEOFESSOR  MASSON’S  EDITION  OF  MILTON. 

The  P^tical  Works  of  John  MUion.  Edited,  with  Introductions, 

Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  Milton’s  English,  by  David  Masson,  M.A., 

LL.D.  In  Three  Volumes.  MacmiUau  and  Co. 

This  sumptiious  edition  of  Milton  is  uniform  with  the 
Cambridge  Shakespeare,  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  but 
the  introductions  and  notes  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
text.  Professor  Masson  says  in  his  preface  that  he  has  been 
occupied  in  the  preparation  of  the  volumes  for  not  a  few 
years ;  and  we  can  well  believe  it.  Apart  from  the  time 
that  must  have  been  spent  in  arranging,  selecting,  rejecting, 
and  thinking  out  the  materials  for  these  commentaries, 
the  mere  labour  of  searching  and  collecting  must  have 
extended  over  several  years.  Mr.  Masson  has  not  inter¬ 
preted  his  editorial  duties  lightly.  He  has  exerted  himself 
to  raise  every  point  that  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  an 
intelligent  reader  of  Milton’s  poems,  and  every  point  raised, 
whether  belonging  to  the  text,  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  composed,  or  its  history  since,  is  pursued  and  eluci¬ 
dated  with  an  exhaustive  thoroughness  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Mr.  Masson  is  far  from  pouring  out  upon 
his  readers  undigested  masses  of  dull  learning.  He  has 
carefully  studied  what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say  ;  he  edits 
with  a  distinct  purpose.  But  his  method  of  editing  is  as 
opposite  as  possible  to  the  dry  and  reserved  method  of  Dyce, 
whose  erudition  seems  to  have  been  frozen  up  by  an  uneasy 
fear  that  his  readers  might  know  beforehand  all  that  he  had 
to  tell  them.  Mr.  Masson’s  method  is  more  copious  and 
genial,  based  upon  a  better  understanding  of  the  wants  of 
the  ordinary  reader.  He  has  produced  an  edition  of  Milton 
which  is  certain  to  be  the  standard  edition  for  many  years 
to  come  ;  *  and  which  is  as  complete  and  satisfactoiy  as  can 
be  conceived. 

The  complaint,  indeed,  that  is  likely  to  be  made  to  this 
edition  of  Milton  is  that  its  information  on  some  points  is 
superfluously  copious.  We  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Masson 
can  be  accused  of  spinning  out  his  notes — they  are  models 
of  compactness  and  brevity — but  there  are  certain  points 
of  an  antiquarian  kind  on  which  Mr.  Masson  has  accumu¬ 
lated  information  with  infinite  labour,  and  for  which,  in 
many  quarters,  he  is  likely  to  receive  little  gratitude.  '  To 
take,  for  example,  the  bibhographical  part  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  *  Paradise  Lost.*  That  consists  of  page  after  page 
of  curious  learning  which  it  must  have  taken  years  of  vigi¬ 
lance  and  lucky  “  finds  ”  to  get  together — which,  indeed, 
could  not  have  been  accumulated  by  any  one  man’s  industry 
unassisted — and  which,  yet,  many  people  will  pass  by  with 
scorn  as  having  no  bearing  upon  the  poem.  Mr.  Masson 
not  only  tells  us  about  all  the  eight  or  nine  different  title- 
pages  of  the  first  edition  of  **  Paradise  Lost,”  but  he  has  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  speculate  upon  the  possible  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  variety  of  title-page.  He  not  only  quotes  the 
imprimatur  of  the  licenser  of  the  poem,  and  explains  that 
the  examination  of  the  manuscript  fell  upon  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  chaplain,  the  Eev.  Thomas  Tomkyns,  but  also  gives 
some  particifiars  of  the  life  of  Tomkjms.  In  quoting  the 
agreement  between  the  poet  and  his  bookseller,  Samuel 
Simmons,  Mr.  Masson  gives  the  history^  of  the  document, 
and  not  only  so,  but  traces  the  seal  with  which  it  was  sealed 
through  various  hands  to  its  present  possessor.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Warden  Eoyston  occurs  in  the  entry  of  the  poem  at 
Stationers’  Hall,  and  Mr.  Masson  explains  that  by  the  rules 
of  the  book-trade,  the  signature  of  one  of  the  wardens  of 
the  year  was  required  to  authorise  the  registration  of  a 
book ;  he  repeats  even  the  name  of  the  Company’s  clerk 
who  certified  to  the  accuracy  of  the  entry.  Now  many 
people  will  object  that  this  is  carrying  thoroughness  to  a 
fault.  But  Mr.  Masson  may  very  well  reply  that  he  gives 
this  bibliogrtiphical  gossip  for  the  benefit,  not  of  those  who 
do  not  take  an  interest  in  such  things,  but  of  those  who  do. 
The  latter  are  suflSciently  numerous  and  respectable  to  be 
worthy  of  an  editor’s  consideration ;  and  those  whose 
enthusiasm  for  Milton  is  such  that  they  think  no  circum¬ 
stance  concerning  himself  and  his  works  too  trivial  to  be 
investigated  and  recorded  are  entitled  to  have  their  wants 
supplied  in  such  an  edition  as  the  present.  Mr,  Masson  has 


certainly  stowed  away  a  vast  deal  of  minute  bibliographical 
lore  in  exceedingly  small  compass. 

There  are  some  other  passages  of  equally  minute  biblio¬ 
graphy  scattered  through  the  foot-notes  in  the  introductions,^ 
But  there  is  also  abundance  of  more  solid  food.  The 
account  of  Milton’s  early  conceptions  of  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  is> 
very  interesting.  The  poet  returned  from  a  visit  to  Italy 
in  1639,  with  his  mind  full  of  ambitious  schemes.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  he  had  shown  some  of  his  youthful 
pieces  to  scholars  and  men  of  letters  whose  acquaintance' 
he  had  made,  and  they  had  been  received  so  well  tlmt, 
when  he  came  back  to  England,  an  irresistible  inward 
prompting  had  seized  him  to  try  and  write  something  that 
aftertimes  would  not  willingly  let  die.  In  the  activity  of 
this  enthusiasm,  he  cast  about  for* a  suitable  subject.  A 
precious  manuscript  has  been  preserved,  containing  about 
a  hundred  different  subjects  which  he  had  jotted  down 
from  day  to  day  as  having  occurred  to  him  in  “  the  spacious 
circuits  of  his  musing;”  and  prominent  among  these,  re¬ 
appearing  in  different  forms,  is  the  subject  to  which  he 
finally  turned  twenty  years  later.  And  not  only  has  the 
name  Paradise  Lost  been  preserved,  but  four  different 
sketches  of  persons  for  the  dramatic  form  which,  in  his 
first  meditations,  he  designed  to  adopt  for  his  great  work.. 
We  are  thus  admitted  to  see  his  conception  in  process  of 
growth.  The  most  interesting  thing  to  remark  is  that  iu 
those  drafts,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  meagre 
skeleton,  the  conception  possesses  much  less  imity  than  in 
the  developed  poem.  The  hero  of  the  poem  had  not  then 
assumed  his  proper  position.  The  interest  is  concentrated 
more  upon  Adam  and  Eve  than  upon  the  tremendous 
powers  out  of  whose  struggles  the  fair  Earth  was  bom,  and 
by  whose  enmity  it  was  contaminated.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  work  out  the  poem  upon  its  original  dramatic 
lines  so  as  to  give  it  any  approach  to  the  incomparable  sub¬ 
limity  and  dignity  of  its  present  form. 

Professor  Masson’s  edition  contains  no  **  essay  on  the 
genius  of  Milton ;  ”  he  confines  himself  strictly  to  the 
work  of  explanation.  His  essay  on  the  scheme  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Miltonic  cosmogony.  It  is  rendering  a  real 
service  to  the  understanding  of  the  poem  as  a  poem  to 
make  this  plain.  If  M.  Taine  had  kept  in  his  mind  the 
cosmic  vastness  of  the  stage  on  which  the  action  is  fought 
out,  the  power  of  the  actors,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  issue, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  have  attacked  **  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  ”  b^use  Adam  and  Eve  do  not  act  in  conformity 
with  their  primitive  nature,  or  God,  Satan,  and  the  Messiah 
in  conformity  with  their  superhuman  nature.  The  sublime 
energy  of  the  poet  makes  us  indifferent  to  such  inconsist¬ 
encies  :  we  do  not  pause  to  consider  whether  Eve  behaves 
more  like  a  decorous  cultivated  English  lady  than  a  primi¬ 
tive  savage  in  whom  the  light  of  intelligence  is  kindled  for 
the  first  time,  or  whether  God  the  Father  and  his  angels 
are  an  adumbration  of  Charles  H.  and  his  courtiers. 
We  may  smile  when  Eve  rises  and  goes  out  among  the 
leaves  and  flowers  when  she  sees  from  her  husband’s 
countenance  that  he  and  the  angel  have  entered  on  studious 
thoughts  abstruse,  and  because  she  prefers  to  have  such 
high  matters  explained  to  her  with  a  mixture  of  grateful 
digressions  and  knotty  points  solved  with  the  sweet  accom¬ 
paniment  of  caresses.  But  it  is  absurd  to  fix  upon  this 
colour  of  the  age  in  which  Milton  lived  as  a  serious  blemish 
to  the  poem.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  metaphysical  and  social  talk  is  tedious  to  modem 
minds,  and  that  our  attention  is  only  half  awake  when 
Satan  is  not  upon  the  stage.  But  if  we  have  allowed  the 
first  book  of  the  poem  to  have  its  full  effect  upon  us  in 
raising  us  to  the  height  of  the  situation,  the  disputations 
and  explanations  of  the  later  books  are  but  a  quaint  diver¬ 
sion  ;  we  skip  them  or  read  them  languidly  for  the  music 
of  the  verse,  while  our  main  interest  is  concentrated  on  the 
movements  of  Satan.  Through  whatever  paths  of  diy 
morality  or  metaphysics  the  poet  may  lead  us,  he  never 
allows  us  to  forget  the  mighty  powers  that  are  contending 
for  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  or  the  consequences  of  their 
struggle  for  mankind.  The  dalliance  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
whether  English  or  French,  and  the  talk  of  Adam  and 
Raphael,  however  old-fashioned,  have  the  same  touching 
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eflfect  when  viewed  ae  the  thoughtless  unconcem  of  weak 
creatures  who  are  the  objects  of  contention  between  powers 
infinitely  stronger  than  themselves,  and  whose  peace  is 
threatened  by  terrific  conspiracy. 

A  distinct  conception  of  Milton's  cosmogony  helps  to 
keep  before  the  mind  the  indispensable  impression  that  the 
universe  is  his  stage.  Milton  would  seem  to  have  delibe¬ 
rately  adopted  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  Copemican,  which  was  rapidly  gaining  ground 
during  Milton’s  lifetime.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  till  near 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  prevailing  belief  in 
our  literature  represented  the  earth  and  not  the  sun  as  the 
centre  of  the  known  universe.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  revolution  round 
the  earth  of  various  spheres  in  which  they  were  fastened, 
each  of  the  seven  planets,  including  the  moon  and  the  sun, 
having  a  sphere  of  its  own,  and  the  fixed  stars  being  set  in 
an  eighth  sphere,  whose  movement  from  east  to  west  carried 
all  the  other  spheres  with  it,  though  the  inner  spheres  offered 
different  degrees  of  opposition  to  its  influence.  Addison 
drew  attention  to  **  the  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical 
idea”  in  *  Paradise  Lost,’  of  supposing  the  earth  to  be  hung 
from  the  emp3n’ean  by  a  golden  chain.  But  Mr.  Masson 
points  out  that  when  we  understand  the  Miltonic  cosmo¬ 
gony,  the  idea  is  seen  to  be  much  grander  than  Addison  had 
conceived.  It  was  not  the  earth  alone  that  Milton  supposed 
to  be  suspended  by  a  golden  chain,  but  the  whole  mundane 
system,  which  revolved  round  the  earth  as  a  centre.  It 
was  this  system,  with  its  spheres  within  spheres,  and  not 
the  earth  alone,  which  God  had  redeemed  from  chaos,  and 
which  Satan  came  upon  in  his  flight  of  exploration.  It 
hung  from  the  emp)rrean,  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  in¬ 
finite  universe,  the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  down  into 
the  lower  hemisphere  of  chaos.  From  chaos  it  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  outer  shell  of  the  Primum  Mobile,  against 
which  the  destructive  forces  of  the  realms  of  chaos  and  old 
Night  beat  in  vain.  Such  was  Milton’s  conception  of  the 
Universe  ;  and  however  opposed  it  may  be  to  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  modem  science,  it  was  eminently  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  poet.  The  real  subject  of  the  epic  is 
the  quarrel  that  convulsed  this  mighty  region ;  and  though 
in  certain  pass^es  the  grandeur  of  the  conception  may  be 
lowered  by  the  introduction  of  the  fleeting  controversies  and 
social  forms  of  the  seventeenth  century,'  we  must  have  a 
diseased  aptitude  for  being  disturbed  by  trifles  if  we  allowed 
that  drawback  to  keep  us  from  following  the  poet  in  the 
sublime  flight  of  his  imagination  through  things  unattempted 
before  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Milton’s  protracted  divergence 
from  poetry  into  the  thick  of  political  struggle  should  have 
coloured  his  later  work.  In  his  introduction  to  *  Samson 
Agonistes,’  Mr.  Masson  has  some  interesting  remarks  on 
Milton’s  views  concerning  the  drama.  It  is  clear  that 
Milton  felt  himself  as  a  poet  placed  in  an  awkward  position 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Puritans  to  stage  plays.  Like  the 
author  of  ‘  Piers  the  Plowman,’  he  could  not  help  having 
misgivings  about  the  propriety  of  **  meddling  with  makings,” 
and  was  under  the  necessity  of  proving  that  poetry  in  its 
various  forms  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
true  religion.  There  is  a  gulf  between  Milton’s  earlier  and 
his  later  work.  We  agree  with  Professor  Masson,  that  “  if 
Milton’s  two  masques  and  his  eulogy  on  Shakespeare  had 
remained  to  be  written  after  the  Great  Eebellion,  he  would 
not  have  judged  it  opportune  to  write  them.”  And  yet,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  boy  Milton  was  father  to  the  blind  old 
man.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  Puritan  household,  and 
his  earliest  poems  betray  the  pious  bent  of  his  mind.  Even 
if  Milton  had  never  turned  aside  from  poetry,  he  still  would 
have  marked  a  transition  from  the  objective  dramatic  impar¬ 
tiality  that  characterised  the  best  literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  The  Elizabethan  school,  with  which  he  had  most 
affinity,  and  from  which  he  derived  his  chief  impulse,  was 
that  represented  by  Giles  and  Phineaa  Fletcher,  a  school  in 
which  the  pure  aims  of  poetic  art  were  intermixed  with 
more  or  less  of  moral  purpose.  With  all  the  sensuous 
richness  of  Comus,”  it  has  a  clearly-felt  moral ;  it  has  more 
of  a  moral  bent  than  **The  Faithful  Shepherdess”  of  John 
Fletcher,  on  which  it  is  modelled.  The  youthful  poem  that 
best  represents  Milton’s  tendencies,  and  is  at  the  time 


no  unfair  specimen  of  his  splendid  verse,  is  the  “  Hymn  to 
the  Nativity.”  We  are  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Masson, 
whose  notes  are  so  exhaustive,  and  whom  so  little  would 
seem  to  have  escaped,  has  yet  omitted  to  notice  the 
obligation  under  which  this  poem  seems  to  lie  to  Giles 
Fletcher’s  “Christ’s  Triumph  on  Earth.”  Commenting  on 
the  phrase,  “  the  oracles  are  dumb,”  Mr.  Masson  cites  a 
very  relevant  passage  from  the  notes  by  “E.  K.”  to  Spen¬ 
ser’s  “Shepherd’s  Calendar;”  but  he  might  also  have  quoted 
the  following  lines  from  Fletcher,  which  might  almost  be 
said  to  contain  the  germ  of  Milton’s  Hymn  : — 

The  angeig  caroll’d  loud  their  song  of  praise, 

The  cursed  oracles  were  strucken  dumb, 

To  see  their  Shepherd,  the  poor  shepherds  press, 

To  see  their  King,  the  kingly  sophies  come, 

And  them  to  guide  unto  his  Master's  home 
A  star  comes  dancing  up  the  orient 
That  springs  for  joy  over  the  strawy  tent, 

Where  gold  to  make  their  Prince's  crown  they  all  present. 

It  is  hardly  fanciful  to  suppose  th'^t  Milton  received  the 
impulse  to  the  subject  of  his  Hymns  from  “Christ’s  Triumph 
on  Earth,”  and  that  the  inspiration  of  the  verse  came  to 
him  when  he  was  fresh  from  chanting  Spenser’s  “Epi- 
thalamion.” 

Mr.  Masson’s  introductions  to  the  Minor  Poems  are  very 
complete.  Their  various  dates  are  ascertained  with  punc¬ 
tilious  minuteness,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  their  com¬ 
position  are  produced  from  the  records  that  have  been 
preserved,  and,  where  the  records  are  scanty,  built  up  con- 
jecturally  from  the  known  facts.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Masson 
is  open  to  the  charge  of  being  too  minute.  His  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  poem  on  “  The  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant  ”  not 
only  ascertains  whose  child  the  infant  was,  and  at  what 
dato  and  under  what  circumstances  it  died,  but  also  gives 
several  particulars  about  its  father  and  its  mother.  The 
“  fair  infant  ”  was  Milton’s  own  niece,  the  daughter  of  his 
sister,  Anne  Phillips.  It  may  be  said  that  this  information 
is  quite  immaterial  to  our  appreciation  of  the  poem.  And 
no  doubt  it  is :  still  such  gossip  is  not  without  interest. 
Its  value  does  not  lie  in  any  light  it  throws  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  poem,  but  it  is  interesting  as  an  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  relations  of  the  poet.  Such 
gossip  is  all  the  substitute  we  can  have  for  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  great  men  of  the  past,  and  the 
desire  of  such  personal  acquaintance  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  strongest  passions,  and  not  the  most  disreputable, 
of  weak  humanity.  There  is  another  little  piece — per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  of  all  Milton’s  Minor  Poems — 
the  eulogy  on  Shakespeare,  on  which  we  wish  that  Mr. 
Masson  hsid  been  able  to  discover  more  particular  informa¬ 
tion.  These  lines  were  the  first  production  of  Milton  that 
appeared  in  print.  They  were  among  the  verses  prefixed 
to  the  Shakespeare  Folio  of  1632.  It  would  be  extremely 
interesting  to  know  how  they  got  there. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  deal  with  the  numerous 
interesting  points  raised  in  Mr.  Masson’s  introductory  “  gene¬ 
ral  essay  on  Milton’s  English.”  It  treats  of  the  ortho¬ 
graphy,  syntax,  and  prosody  of  the  diction  of  the  poems, 
with  the  same  thoroughness  that  Mr.  Masson  has  applied 
to  every  part  of  his  work.  The  quality  chiefly  wanted  for 
the  discussion  of  nice  points  of  spelling  and  pronunciation 
and  83nitax  and  idiom  is  good  sense  or  freedom  from 
crotchets ;  and  this  essay  is  conspicuous  for  that  quality. 
The  liberal  and  aesthetic  view  that  Mr.  Masson  takes  of  the 
verse  is  specially  welcome.  He  quotes  some  remarks  of 
Goethe’s  directed  against  undue  attention  to  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  verse,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  “  Milton,  in  the 
act  of  writing  or  mentally  composing  his  poetry,  did  not 
generally  think  of  the  minutioB  of  the  verse  mechanism, 
but  obeyed  the  mood  of  his  thought,  and  the  instinct  of  a 
musical  ear,  as  perfect  and  fastidious  as  was  ever  given  to 
man.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  like  Goethe,  he 
could  become  the  prosodian  of  his  own  verses  when  he 
chose,  and  was  very  learned  and  critical  in  all  such  matters. 
He  would  not  have  objected,  therefore,  to  the  most  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  his  verse  in  search  of  the  mechanical 
causes  or  accompaniments  of  the  poetic  effects.”  In  con¬ 
ducting  such  an  examination,  Mr.  Masson  proceeds  upon  the 
most  liberal  principles.  He  discards  all  endeavour  to  scan 
strictly  by  five  accents  in  the  line.  He  recognises  the 
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existence  of  as  few  as  three  marked  accents,  and  as  many 
as  eight.  The  line  of  five  accents  is  only  to  be  regarded  as 
the  normal  form,  to  which  all  the  lines  approximate  in 
rhythmic  weight,  but  from  which  the  poet  allows  himself 
to  depart  very  considerably  according  to  the  burden  of 
thought  and  feeling  with  which  the  line  is  charged.  For 
his  clear  enunciation  of  this  principle,  Mr.  Masson  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  all  the  students  of  the  poet. 


This  careful  scrutiny  ”  of  the  archives  is,  we  suppose, 
a  rhetorical  form  of  speech,  for  it  is  well  known  and  has 
been  so  for  many  years,  that  two  thick  quarto  volumes  of 
letters,  hundreds  it  is  said,  came  into  the  custody  of  the 
municipality  along  with  the  Casa  Buonarroti  in  the  Via 
Guibellina,  and  these  are  now  actually  going  through  the 
press  preparatory  to  the  celebration,  which  is  expected  to 
be  a  magnificent  festival  in  the  approaching  spring.  The 
exact  day  has  yet  to  be  fixed,  the  month  of  March,  on  the 
6th  of  which  the  painter  was  bom,  being  often  in  Florence 
blighted  by  the  cold  winds  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  said 
the  authorities  propose  to  put  the  celebration  forward  for 
a  month  or  two  towards  summer.  Of  course  the  change 
of  style  having  taken  place  nearly  a  century  after  the  date 
of  Michael  Angelo’s  birth,  makes  the  actual  anniversary  of 
the  day  considerably  later,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  the 
municipality  right  in  endeavouring  to  secure  genial  weather 
for  the  festa.  On  referring  to  the  book  under  review  for 
exact  information  regarding  the  birth-day  we  find  two 
I  confiicting  statements,  both  equally  unintelligible.  At  the 
opening  of  the  memoir  Mr.  Black  says,  On  the  sixth  day. 
of  March,  14 73-— or  as  would  now  be  reckoned  1474, 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti  was  bora ;  ”  but  towards  the 
end  the  author  gives  us  a  “  Chronology  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,”  translated  it  appears 
from  the  work  by  M.  Charles  Clement,  Michel- Ange, 

Leonard  de  Vinci  et  Raphael,”  which  is  really  a  fuller  and 
more  lucid  Life  ”  than  that  occupying  the  principal  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  work,  and  here  we  find  a  different  statement, 
thus — 1475.  On  Sunday,  March  6th  of  this  year  (1474, 
according  to  the  Florentines,  who  dated  the  commencement 
of  the  year  from  March  25th),  Michael  Angelo  was  bora  at 
Castello  di  Chiusi  e  Caprese,  of  which  place  his  father, 
Ludovico  Buonarroti  Simoni,  was  at  that  time  chief  magis¬ 
trate.”  If  the  day  of  celebration  is  a  little  later,  one  great 
advantage  to  the  city  will  be  found  in  the  congregation  of 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  more  particularly 
from  this  country. 

The  authoritative  publication  proposed  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  will  be  under  the  care  of  the  director  of  the  Uffici, 
Signor  Gotti,  and  we  may  hope  will  be  translated  into 
English — indeed,  is  said  to  be  already  in  hands — so  that 


Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti^  Sculptor,  Painter,  Architect.  The  Story 
of  hi8  Life  and  Labours.  By  C.  C.  Black,  M.A.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  1875. 

This  is  an  illustrated  book,  and  must  rest  its  claims  on 
the  public  mainly  on  the  twenty  admirable  photographs 
with  which  it  is  adorned,  we  can  scarcely  say  illustrated,  as 
no  reference  is  made  to  them  in  the  text.  Some  of  these 
are  from  drawings  in  private  collections,  works  of  compara¬ 
tively  no  importance,  but  still  of  great  excellence,  except 
one,  the  Head  of  a  Faun  in  the  collection  of  M.  Gatteaux,” 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  not  from  the  hand  of 
Michael  Angelo.  If,  however,  any  effort  had  been  made  to 
give  works  of  exceptional  interest  as  art  and  in  relation  to 
the  master,  and  not  merely  popular  specimens,  heads  and 
such  like,  the  series  might  have  been  made  very  much  better. 
At  Oxford,  for  example,  are  some  small  sketches  for  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine,  in  which  the  germs  of  his  grand 
figures  are  found  as  if  hastily  sketched  from  life  on  the 
public  streets.  At  Windsor  there  is  the  superb  drawing  of 
a  crowd  of  naked  archers,  half-flying  and  half-running,  and 
at  the  same  time  shooting  arrows  at  a  shield  held  by  a 
terminal  figure,  a  design  that  has  employed  the  ingenuity 
of  commentators,  but  which  is  only  named  here  in  the  list 
of  works  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  under  the  foolish  title 
of  the  “  Vices  shooting  at  a  mark.”  This  list,  by  the  way, 
which  is  called  ^^A  classified  catalogue  of  the  principal 
works”  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  artists,  is  ludicrously 
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stance,”  and  that  **  his  judgment  is  not  unalterable,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Church.”  In  a  word,  he  is  not  an 
absolute  but  a  constitutional  sovereign.  The  rage  excited 
at  Rome  by  these  propositions  may  be  imagined,  as  well  as 
the  detestation  of  all  consistent  Ultramontanes  for  Bossuet’s 
memory — a  detestation  the  more  intense  as  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  speak  of  him  publicly  with  every  token  of  respect. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  as  an  illustration,  that  in 
the  article  Bossuet  ”  in  the  Abbe  Migne’s  Encyclopaedia 
this  cardinal  fact  in  Bossuet’s  life  is  paissed  over  in  absolute 
silence.  The  only  indication  which  the  writer  suffers  to 
escape  of  his  having  ever  heard  of  it  is  his  impudent  denial 
of  the  authenticity  of  Bossuet’s  work  in  defence  of  his  pro¬ 
positions,  although  the  autograph  MS.  is  still  extant !  Such 
facts,  when  known,  cannot  but  exercise  a  great  influence  in 
checking  the  flow  of  Anglican  converts  into  Borne,  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  path  of  secession — if  secession  there  must  be — along 
some  such  via  media  as  Old  Catholicism.  We  need  not  heie 
discuss  the  logical  tenability  of  such  compromises :  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  discontented  Protestants,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Bossuet,  will  be 
deterred  from  a  position  where  they  might  be  very  mis¬ 
chievous,  and  assigned  to  one  where  they  will  be  very 
harmless. 

The  authoress  of  this  elegantly  printed  volume  states  the 
facts  connected  with  the  Gallican  controversy  fairly  enough, 
but  omits  to  draw  the  obvious  inference.  Such  work  is  not 
in  her  line.  Her  account  of  all  Bossuet’s  literary  perform¬ 
ances  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory’  to  the  last  degree.  She 
is  great  in  Court  gossip  and  family  details.  Her  book,  if 
almost  useless  to  studious  clergymen,  will  be  highly  accept¬ 
able  to  their  wives.  It  is  the  very  volume  for  a  rural  book 
club,  safe,  and  even  meritorious,  to  put  on  the  list — ^becom¬ 
ing,  in  every  sense,  to  the  drawing-room  table,  worldly 
enough  for  interest,  and  sufficiently  pious  for  at  least  the 
prfetence  of  edification.  As  a  compilation,  it  is  creditable 
to  the  authoress’s  diligence ;  her  range  of  citation  is  wide, 
and  she  has  consulted  her  authorities  at  first-hand.  It 
might  have  been  better  still  had  she  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  continuation  of  Floquet’s  ""Etudes,”  under 
the  title  of  "  Bossuet  Precepteur  du  Dauphin  et  Eveque  a  la 
Cour”  (Paris,  1864). 


Michelangelo  as  a  private  friend,  although  the  artist  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  Francis  I.  (""  Francoys  ”  as 
he  signed  himself,  calling  the  painter ""  8.  E.  Michelangelo  ”), 
who  had  been  looked  to  by  the  Republican  party  as  their 
saviour  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Medici.  Cosimo  drew 
Michel  to  a  seat  by  his  side,  while  his  son  Francesco,  as 
IMi*.  Black  says,  ""  with  a  pleasing  sense  of  the  reverence 
due  to  age  and  genius,  would  never  speak  to  him  but  with 
cap  in  hand.”  One  is  almost  ashamed  to  repeat  an  anecdote 
of  this  kind,  but  in  those  days  such  conduct  meant  the 
profoundest  honour.  About  this  time,  he'  wrote  the  Sonnet 
to  Vasari,  beginning 

Well-nigh  the  voyage  now  is  overpast, 

And  my  frail  bark,  through  troubled  seas  and  rude, 

Draws  near  that  common  haven  where  at  last 
Of  every  action,  be  it  evil  or  good. 

Must  duo  account  be  rendered.  Well  I  know 
How  vain  will  there  appear  that  favoured  art, 

Sole  idol  long,  and  monarch  of  my  heart, 

For  all  is  vain  that  man  desires  below. 

We  look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  papers  and  letters  at  Florence.  They  will,  it 
is  supposed,  make  a  revolution  in  Michelangelo  literature. 
As  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  life  of  this  greatest 
Italian  artist  has  always  been  an  attractive  subject  to  the 
biographer,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  anecdotes  of  one 
of  OUT  greatest  writers,  now  advanced  in  years  and  honours, 
whose  historical  criticism  is  much  respected,  but  who  is  also 
known  as  a  despiser  of  art,  is  d  propos  to  this  subject,  ""  I 
have  been  reading  a  great  deal  regarding  him,”  said  the 
literary  philosopher,  ""  and  I  would  like  to  write  something 
about  him,  write  a  life  of  him  or  something  else,  but  I 
would  say  very  little  about  him  as  an  artist !  ” 

William  B.  Scott. 


BOSSUET. 

Sotsuet  and  his  Contemporaries.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  A  Dominican 

Artist,’  &c.  llivingtons. 

It  is  a  singular  irony  of  fate  that  has  made  the  great 
censor  of  "*  the  variations  of  the  Protestants  ”  a  signal 
example  of  the  variations  of  the  Catholics,  and  converted 
the  most  zealous  proselytiser  of  heretics  into  an  impediment 
to  union  with  the  Church.  Such  is  actually  the  only  capa¬ 
city  in  which  Bishop  Bossuet  retains  a  living  interest  for 
the  present  generation.  His  eloquent  funeral  orations  fall 
dead  on  the  ears  of  a  society  no  longer  to  be  touched  or 
moved  by  courtly  and  official  grief.  The  discourse  on  uni¬ 
versal  history  serves  but  to  show  how  great  the  author 
would  have  been  if  he  had  lived  a  century  later,  when  the 
principle  that  ‘"all  roads  lead  to  Rome”  was  no  longer 
assumed  as  axiomatic  in  relation  to  the  grand  scheme  of 
human  affairs.  The  renowned  ""History  of  Variations” 
itself  was  better  adapted  to  display  the  controversialist’s 
learning  and  vivacity  than  to  advance  his  cause.  Its  argu¬ 
ment  reposes  upon  two  wholly  inadmissible  assumptions  : 
first,  that  Protestant  “  variation  ”  is  a  note  of  error ; 
secondly,  that  Catholicism  has  not  varied.  It  is  needless 
to  disprove  the  former  proposition  in  an  age  convinced  of 
the  relativity  of  truth,  or  the  second  now  that  the  sheer 
force  of  evidence  has  compelled  Catholic  apologists  to  take 
refuge  in  a  theory  of  development  destructive  of  the  qitod 
semper,  quod  uhique,  quod  ah  omnibus. 

The  one  great  deed  in  virtue  of  which  the  brilliant 
Bishop  of  Meaux  still  acts  effectively  on  the  nineteenth 
centuiy  is  his ‘leading  part  in  the  resistance  of  the  French 
Church  to  the  usurpations  of  Rome  in  1682.  The  cause 
of  dispute  was  trivial,  but  involved  a  principle  hardly  less 
hateful  to  Rome  than  that  of  private  judgment — the  inde- 
l^endence  of  national  Churches.  The  most  vital  of  the 
questions  raised  in  our  own  time  by  the  Syllabus  and  the 
\  atican  Council  were  speedily  imported  into  the  contro- 
versy,  and  resolved  by  the  French  (5hurch  in  the  sense  most 
obnoxious  to  the  Pope.  In  the  declaration  drawn  up  by 
Bossuet,  the  successor  of  Peter  is  informed  that  he  has 
“only  received  power  of  God  in  things  spiritual,  not  in 
things  civil  or  temporal.”  Lest  he  shoffid  fancy  himself  an 
autocrat  even  in  spiritual  things,  he  is  further  admonished 
tliat  the  bounds  of  his  authority  are  those  prescribed  by 
“the  decrees  of  the  holy  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Con¬ 
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A  Book  About  the  Table.  By  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  ‘A 
Book  About  Doctors,’  ‘  A  Book  About  Lawyers,’  ‘  A  Book  About 
the  Clergy,’  Ac.,  Ac.  In  Two  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  put  together  a  couple  of  volumes  of 
light  and  easy  chit-chat  about  dining  and  dinners,  which 
people  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  literature  of 
gastronomy  will  perhaps  find  interesting.  He  has  already, 
we  believe,  given  to  the  world  "A  Book  About  the  Clergy,’ 
"A  Book  About  Doctors,’  "A  Book  About  Lawyers,’  and  "A 
Book  About  Oxford,’  and  we  have  no  wish  to  question  his 
qualifications  to  write,  or  rather  make,  "A  Book  About  the 
Table.’  He  has  evidently  studied — we  might  almost  say 
""carved” — Hayward,  Walker,  Brillat  Savarin,  and  other 
such  well-known  authorities,  and  upon  the  whole  we  are 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  at  finding  so  little  in  his  ""  book  ” 
that  is  really  his  own.  Indeed,  when  we  are  told  that 
the  “oyster”  of  the  turkey  is  called  by  the  French,  “les- 
Boi^-les-laissent,  and  is  identical  with  the  ""  parson’s  nose,” 
that  the  Romans  used ""  peppered  pineapple  ”  in  their  Patina 
Apiciana,  and  that  mediaeval  dames  dyed  their  hair  with 
saffron,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  extracts 
and  quotations — **In  aves  turdus  si  quis  me  judice  certet  ” 
alone  excepted — to  his  original  matter.  Of  the  latter,  we 
select  the  following  as  an  average  specimen  : — 

No  more  effective  obstacle  to  enjoyment  can  be  produced  by  human 
ingenuity  than  one  of  those  long  baskets,  closely  packed  with  high, 
leafy  plants,  which  are  sometimes  set  on  dinner-tables  for  pictorial 
efifept.  Under  the  cold  shade  of  such  an  impenetrable  thicket,  the 
brightest  wit  ceases  to  shine,  and  the  dazzling  belle  loses  her 
radiance.  A  table-talker  might  as  well  pelt  a  haystack  with  epi¬ 
grams  as  throw  jeux  d'esprit  against  such  a  wall  of  garden  stuff. 
Unable  to  see  the  faces  on  the  other  side  of  the  leafy  covert,  he 
misses  the  smiles  which  should  encourage  and  reward  his  humour ; 
and  feeling  himself  cut  off  from  human  sympathy,  he  even  lacks 
spirit  to  cheer  the  clouded  sharer  of  his  depressing  position.  Bear¬ 
ing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  artistic  decorator  of  a  festal  board  pre¬ 
fers  cut  to  growing  flowers,  and  whilst  placing  the  bright  blossoms 
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only  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  table,  disposes  his  ferns  so 
that  guests  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plane  look  at  one  another  beneath 
the  drooping  fronds. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  extract,  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son — although  he  is  not  above  using  transpire”  (vol.  ii., 
p.  180)  as  a  neuter  verb  in  the  sense  of  ^Ho  become 
known  ” — is  almost  as  strong  in  style  as  in  research.  We  all 
know  how  Bluoher,  seeing  his  men  waste  their  fire  because 
of  the  high  trajectory  of  the  old  musket,  roared  out  “  Fire 
at  their  goots  I  ”  This  leads  our  author  to  observe : — 
*'  Blucher  told  his  soldiers,  when  firing  at  the  enemy,  to 
aim  at  the  part  of  the  body  immediately  below  the  *  bread¬ 
basket.’*  By  aiming  at  his  stomach  many  a  fair  man-hunter 
has  brought  down  the  object  of  her  pursuit.”  After  this 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  Eoman  dinner  was  **  a  i 
sloppy  affair,”  or  that  Apicias  was  a  gormandising  fool.” 
Perhaps  the  climax  of  this  kind  of  vulgarity  is  reached 
when  we  are  reminded  of  ^^the  dismal  incidents  which 
followed  the  Last  Supper.”  We  can  only  suppose  that  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  would  speak  of  the  crucifixion  as  “  the  melancholy 
occurrence.”  But  yet,  to  do  him  justice,  there  certainly 
runs  through  his  **  book  ”  a  subdued  undertone  of  fervid 
piety.  On  grace  especially  his  remarks  are  singularly  well 
chosen : — 

Of  forma  of  grace  it  may  be  asserted  that  those  are  most  accept¬ 
able  to  taste  and  judgment  which  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  briefness 
and  simplicity  of  diction.  A  grace  should  only  suggest  the  dispoei* 
tion  appropriate  to  a  receiver  of  beneflts.  Neither  a  homily  nor  a 
prayer,  it  should  touch^the  note  of  thankfulness,  and  forbear  to 
repeat  it.  Addressing  the  heart  rather  than  the  mind,  it  should  not 
explain  itself,  or  justify  itself  by  argument.  The  church,  the  chapel, 
and  the  private  closet  are  the  proper  scenes  for  fuPer  utterances  of 
gratitude.  In  the  dining-room  it  is  enough  to  say,  '*  Thanks  to  God 
for  all  his  blessings.*’ 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  at  his  strongest,  however,  as  a  raconteur, 
and  has,  in  this  direction,  extended  his  researches  to  sources 
mot  generally  known  or  accessible.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
an  anecdote,  which  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  his 
readers  will  have  heard  before : — 

My  good  man,”  said  the  Prince  Regent,  accosting  a  bearer  of 
game  as  he  walked  up  St.  James’s-street  with  Sheridan,  ^Ms  that 
your  own  hare  or  a  wig  ?  ”  The  Prince’s  admirers  declared  they  had 
never  heard  him  throw  off  a  belter  pun,  and  perhaps  they  spoke  the 
truth.  As  for  the  carrier  of  the  game  which  had  occasioned  the 
Jeu  ^esprit,  be  was  Indignant  tbo  unmannarly  reference  to  his  arti> 
flcial  looks,- and  was  already  inviting  the  greatest  gentleman  of  Europe 
*  to  come  out  into  the  street,’  when  the  latter  assuaged  his  reasonable 
anger  with  a  five-shilling  piece. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  fair  after  this,  on  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s 
part,  to  denounce  poor  old  Diodorus  Siculus  as  an  arrant 
and  ludicrously  inaccurate  bookmaker,”  or  to  speak  of  the 
late  learned  editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser — ^between 
'whose  compilations  and  those  of  our  author  there  are  really 
very  many  points  of  resemblance — as  ‘^Mr.  Grant,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  written  with  equal  rashness  and  confidence 
about  things  of  earth  and  things  of  heaven.”  We  cannot, 
indeed,  disguise  that  we  do  not  think  so  highly  of  the 
'  Book  about  the  Table  *  as  does  its  author,  who  observes  of 
‘‘  rests  ”  for  the  carver’s  knife  and  fork,  that  “  these  articles 
may,  indeed,  still  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  old-fashioned 
folk ;  but  they  deserve  mention  in  a  work  which  will  be 
popular  reading  long  after  they  have  become  curious  relics 
of  past  manners,  and  shall  be  found  on  collectors’  shelves  of 
social  antiquities,  by  the  side  of  snuff -bottles,  decanter- 
slides,  and  tinder-boxes.”  Bather  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
that  it  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  derives  vivid  gratifi¬ 
cation  from  literature ;  and  it  is  not  often  that  we,  who  are 
readers,  come  upon  a  new  book  both  the  excellencies  of  which 
dispose  the  most  thankful  and  devout  of  us  to  say  grace  for 
its  publication.”  In  short,  we  can  only  compare  this,  Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s  latest  production,  to  the  famous  leg  of  mutton 
upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  expressed 
himself  so  emphatically.  If  Mr.  Jeaffreson  would  like  the 
story,  with  a  view  to  a  possible  second  edition,  he  will  find 
it  in  Macaulay’s  notice  of  ‘Oroker’s  Boswell.’ 


MBS.  LYNN  LINTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Patricia  KembaU.  A  Novel.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  In  Three  Volumei. 
Chatto  and  Windiu. 

Mrs.  Linton  has  been  known  to  us  as  a  writer  of  essays, 
and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  essay  writing  as  it  is  now 


understood  should  be  the  very  worst  preparation  for  turning 
out  a  good  novel.  The  epigrammatic  style  does  not  do  for 
fiction,  and  we  should  be  constantly  apprehensive  that  an 
author  accustomed  to  make  sentences  bristle  with  points 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  story,  be  irritatingly  discursive  and 
horribly  brisk.  Such  a  charge  cannot  be  brought  against 
Mrs.  Linton.  She  has  approached  her  work  as  an  artist 
should,  and  has  not  allowed  herself  to  weaken  or  impair  it 
by  digressions  or  asides,  which  would  delay  the  action  of 
the  narrative.  If  anything,  she  has  been  almost  too  faith¬ 
ful  to  her  design.  The  reader’s  attention  is  never  for  a 
moment  distracted  from  the  business,  as  it  were,  of  the 
play.  There  is  no  padding,  and  whenever  the  writer  does 
move  a  little  to  the  front  it  is  to  pass  some  pithy  and 
humorous  remarks,  which  are  at  once  appropriate  and 
shrewd.  Then  there  is  another  characteristic  about  ‘  Patricia 
KembaU’  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  *  Patricia  Kem¬ 
baU’  is  an  educated  novel  as  compared  with  the  not  ouly 
dull  but  UUterate  and  ungrammatical  stuff  which,  in  the 
form  of  three  volumes,  continues  to  find  a  certain  amount 
of  acceptance  and  popularity  with  modem  readers  of  fiction. 
It  is  not  disfigured  with  vulgarities  of  French  quotation,  nor 
is  it  spiced  for  jaded  palates  with  equivocal  incidents  and 
intrigues.  Without  having  the  sUghtest  trace  of  didactic 
cant  about  it,  *  Patricia  KembaU’  is  a  story  not  only  to 
amuse,  but  to  suggest  reflections  of  a  grave  kind  upon  some 
of  the  more  difiicult  social  problems  with  which  we  are 
surrounded. 

The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Linton’s  story  appears  at  first  dan¬ 
gerously  inclined  to  develop  into  a  romp  or  a  hoyden.  She 
lives  with  an  old  uncle  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  old 
gentleman  has  been  in  the  navy,  and,  according  to  an  ancient 
custom  of  such  veterans,  he  had  his  flag-staff  in  front  of  his 
cottage,  and  the  Union-Jack  floating  from  it.  Between 
Captain  KembaU  and  his  niece  there  existed  the  tenderest 
affection.  She  is  not,  however,  from  the  very  first  time  we 
meet  her  without  a  lover.  A  certain  Mr.  Gordon  Frere 
has  been  her  playmate  from  childhood,  and  dearer  relations 
are  established  between  Patricia  and  Gordon  when  they 
have  both,  along  with  the  Captain,  escaped  drowning  in  a 
small  boat.  Shortly  after  this  incident,  which  is  described 
with  picturesque  and  dramatic  force  and  vividness.  Captain 
KembaU  dies  quite  suddenly,  leaving  Patricia  aU  alone. 
Gordon,  now  an  acknowledged  lover,  does  his  best  to  console 
and  comfort  her,  but  he  is  ordered  off  to  his  ship,  and 
Patricia  goes  to  reside  with  her  aunt  Hamley,  there  to  enter 
upon  the  career  the  record  of  which  forms  the  entire  sum  and 
substance  of  her  story.  It  will  be  understood  that  Patricia 
is  altogether  unconventional  and  unsophisticated  in  her 
manners  and  habits.  She  has  no  girlish  admiration  for 
dress,  she  is  not  afraid  of  the  sea,  she  could  climb  a  tree 
for  apples,  and  race  as  swiftly  as  a  deer.  The  Hamley 
establishment  "was  entirely  opposed  to  these  unorthodox 
views  of  Patricia.  Abbey  Holme,  the  residence  of  the 
Hamleys,  was  a  place  in  which  every  room  was  in  fuU  dress 
from  morning  until  night.  Mr.  Hamley  himself,  a  vulgar 
Philistine  of  the  most  repulsive  type,  is  drawn  with  such 
fideUty  that  a  reader  is  almost  inclined  to  imitate  the  rustic 
at  the  theatre  when  he  saw  the  viUain  played  to  the  life 
and  hissed  him  for  his  atrocious  misdeeds.  By  a  mixture 
of  hypocrisy  and  palaver  he  contrives  that  his  wife  shall 
beUeve  in  him.  Patricia  naturally  runs  counter  to  his  dis¬ 
position  and  tastes  at  once.  The  third  party  living  at 
Abbey  Holme  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamley  is  a  Miss  Dora 
Drummond.  Miss  Drummond  is  a  beauty  bf  the  fragile 
Sevres  pattern,  with  golden  hair,  glossy  as  spun  glass,  blue 
eyes,  a  rosy  mouth,  and 'tiny  hands,  never  made  for  work. 
This  young  woman  was  dressed  in  the  most  dainty  fashion, 
and  Patricia  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once.  Mrs.  Hamley 
and  Dora  performed  politeness  and  deportment  to  each  other, 
and  appeared  simply  to  regard  poor  Patricia  as  they  might 
have  regarded  Audrey  before  she  was  asked  to  bear  herself 
more  seemly  by  Touchstone. 

It  will  bo  plain  enough  that  Patricia  had  a  bad  time  of  it 
at  Abbey  Holme.  She  steadily  preserved  her  nature  intact, 
while  never  showing  a  sulky  face  to  her  persecutors.  Dora 
discloses  a  disposition  which  startles  the  reader  into 
thinking  that  she  is  even  worse  than  she  appears  to  be.  She 
gets  Patricia  into  endless  scrapes.  She  carries  on  a  corre- 
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gpondence  with  a  young  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  guardians,  and  she  manages 
so  that  Patricia  shall  post  her  letters  to  this  youth,  and 
further  receive  letters  from  him  for  her  own  little  roguish 
self.  She  appears  to  have  no  more  heart  than  a  watch,  and 
the  steady,  persevering,  and  deliberate  way  in  which  she 
endeavours  to  break  down  scruples  of  honour  and  conscience 
in  the  mind  of  Patricia  suggests  an  evil  and  malignant 
temperament  which  render  her  a  fitting  companion  for  a 
Brinvilliers,  or  any  other  damsel  of  the  good  old  times  who 
dealt  with  quacks  and  procuresses  for  phials  of  aqua 
Tofana.  Sydney  Lowe,  Dora’s  lover,  is  a  weak  and  irreso¬ 
lute  young  man,  whose  father  has  intended  him  for  a  match 
calculated  to  mend  the  broken  fortunes  of  the  Lowe  family. 
Sydney,  however,  is  faithful  enough  for  a  long  period  to 
Dora.  Dora,  who  is  made  up  of  lies  and  prevarications, 
denies  her  engagement  when  charged  directly  with  it.  She 
speaks  even  slightingly  of  Sydney.  In  fact  she  had  begun 
to  perceive  that  Mr.  Hamley  himself  was  jealous  of  her, 
and  that  she  might  be  mistress  of  Abbey  Holme  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Hamley  was  out  of  the  clay. 

From  this  stage  the  story  progresses  rapidly,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  exciting  episodes  and  incidents  which  do  not 
allow  a  reader’s  attention  to  flag  for  a  moment.  It  comes 
to  be  known  by  the  reader,  and  by  Patricia,  that  Dora  is 
absolutely  married  to  Sydney  Lowe.  Then  follows  the 
catastrophe,  a  striking  and  terrible  event,  which  is  not  the  i 
less  efifective  for  the  smooth  and  almost  dispassionate  ! 
manner  in  which  it  is  described.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
the  curtain  descends  on  a  tragedy,  and  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  follow  to  gratify,  not  our  curiosity,  but  our 
sense  of  poetical  justice  in  connection  with  Patricia.  Gordon 
does  not  return  from  sea.  for  years,  and  when  he  does  of 
course  he  finds  Patricia  waiting  for  him.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  require  any  further  details.  Altogether  we  can 
recommend  *  Patricia  Kemball  ’  as  a  W)rk  of  fiction  of  a 
high  class,  and  of  a  quality  which  should  make  a  wide 
circle  of  readers  for  its  author.  The  mere  composition  of 
the  book  would  furnish  a  useful  lesson  to  the  average  story- 
mongers  of  the  day,  while  its  entire  freedom  from  affecta¬ 
tion  and  vulgarity  is  a  negative  advantage  which  we  are  yet 
obliged  to  notice  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  both  these 
misdemeanours  in  the  ordinary  purveyors  to  the  circulating 
library. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  OF  SONG. 

Song$  of  Our  Youth.  By  the  Author  of*‘  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.* 
Set  to  Music.  Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Songa  of  Walea.  Edited  by  John  Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia), 
Harpist  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Co. 

Among  the  very  prettiest  of  all  the  pretty  gift-books 
prepared  for  this  Christmas  season  are  the  two  volumes 
above-named.  There  is  a  charming  naivete  about  the 
‘  Songs  of  our  Youth,’  together  with  a  simple  earnestness, 
which  are  quite  characteristic  of  their  author.  Indeed, 
they  but  express  in  another  form  many  of  the  sentiments 
and  moods  of  mind  with  which  the  readers  of  Mrs.  Craik’s 
works  are  already  familiar,  and  they  will,  we  feel  sure, 
endear  her  name  more  than  ever  to  her  admirers.  The 
music  has  been  selected  promiscuously  from  popular  German, 
Swedish,  and  French  airs.  There  are  also  some  very  fine 
old  Gallic  and  old  English  airs ;  and,  among  the  last,  one  of 
Dowland’s  is  especially  welcome.  A  few  of  the  songs  have 
been  set  to  music  by  the  authoress  herself,  and  very  grace¬ 
fully  ;  while  others  appear  to  owe  their  accompaniments  to 
living  composers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Craik  has 
not  added  literal*}'  value  to  this  musical  miscellany  by  care¬ 
fully  and  accurately  stating  the  source  from  which  each  air, 
when  it  is  either  foreign  or  ancient,  has  been  derived, 
together  with  the  date,  when  known,  of  its  composition. 
This  kind  of  information  always  lends  great  interest  to 
popular  music,  and  has  a  direct  educational  influence  upon 
the  public  taste.  Among  the  songs  the  words  of  which 
have  distinctive  merit  are  Gentle  Mary,”  a  quaintly 
graceful  ballad,  and  “Hill  and  Valley,”  both  remarkable 
for  their  lyric  strain.  Of  the  songs  written  and  composed 
by  the  accomplished  authoress  of  *  John  Halifax,  Gentle¬ 
man,  preference  will  doubtless  be  given  to  the  very  popular 
ballad  of  “Douglas;”  but  “The  Faithful  Little  Bird” 


adapted  from  Kiicken,  is  also  pretty,  and  “The  Emigrant’s 
Song  ”  is  a  simple  and  effective  duet.  Of  those  in  which 
words  and  music  are  specially  well  adapted  to  each  other, 
and  to  which  we  would  call  attention,  are  “  Mine,”  the 
music  by  B.  E.  M.  ;  “  My  Mother  in  Heaven,”  with  a 
French  air ;  and  “  Pretty  Polly  Oliver,”  to  old  English 
music.  There  is,  however,  scarcely  a  song  in  this  little 
volume  which  is  not  more  or  less  worthy  of  praise  ;  and,  as 
the  accompaniments  are  extremely  simple,  and  the  range  of 
voice  in  most  of  them  extremely  modest,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  ‘  The  Songs  of  Our  Youth  *  will  find  abundant 
patronage. 

The  ‘  Songs  of  Wales’  comprise  a  re-issue  of  two  excel¬ 
lent  collections  of  Welsh  songs,  which  were  extremely 
popular  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  but  are  now  out  of 
print.  The  one  was  called  ^  Original  Welsh  Airs,’  and  was 
edited  by  Mr.  George  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1809, 1811, 
and  1814,  with  accompaniments  and  symphonies  by  Haydn, 
Beethoven  and  Kozeluch,  and  with  words  by  Joanna  Baillie, 
Bums,  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs.  Hunter  (wife  of  the  celebrated 
surgeon,  John  Hunter,  and  friend  of  Haydn,  most  of  whose 
canzonets  were  set  to  her  words).  Monk  Lewis,  Samuel 
Rogers,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  notable  authors  of  that 
day.  The  other  was  Mr.  John  Parry’s  *  Selection  of  Welsh 
Melodies  with  appropriate  English  words ;  ’  and  in  this  case 
Mrs.  Hemans  and  a  number  of  “popular  Welsh  poets”  sup¬ 
plied  the  poetry.  These  two  rival  miscellanies  flourished 
contemporaneously  until  they  were  out-rivalled  by  newer 
favourites ;  and  we  have  to  thank  the  publishers  for  this  re¬ 
issue  of  them  in  one  volume  under  the  distinguished  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  who  has  added  not  a  few 
exquisite  airs  arranged  by  himself,  not  hitherto  included 
in  the  collections,  and  which  are  among  the  best  in  the 
volume.  Of  this  undertaking  little  can  be  said  but  praise. 
All  the  airs  are  interesting,  and  many  of  them  are  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty.  Old  friends  appear  with  the  advantage  of 
having  two  or  three  different  arrangements ;  and  not  the 
least  of  the  volume’s  many  good  points  is  the  opportunity  it 
affords  to  the  student  of  comparing  side  by  side  the 
methods  w'hich  different  composers  have  employed  in 
arranging  a  given  air  for  the  voice  and  piano.  Among  the 
finest  of  these,  our  national  melodies,  maybe  mentioned  (1) 
“  Caerphilly  ”  (Ar  Foreu  Teg)  and  “  I  know  a  Maiden  Sweet 
and  Young  ”  (Pe  cawn  i  hon),  both  arranged  by  Mr.  John 
Thomas,  with  words  from  the  “  Cambrian  Minstrel ;  ”  (2) 
“  Taliesin’s  Prophecy,”  arranged  by  John  Parry,  with  words 
by  Mrs.  Hemans ;  and  (3)  two  songs  of  which  the  accom¬ 
paniments  are  by  Beethoven — the  one  called  **  The  Black¬ 
bird,”  with  an  exquisite  symphony,  and  the  other  “The 
Monks  of  Bangor’s  March,”  to  words  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

An  excellent  feature  in  the  volume  is  the  sketch  of  the 
“History  of  Bardism,”  by  Mr.  Purday,  which  precedes  it. 
Beautiful  as  are  the  old  Welsh  airs,  it  is  impossible  rightly 
to  appreciate  them  unless  we  know  something  about  the 
Welsh  race,  its  myths,  traditions,  and  ancient  faith.  The 
history  of  the  people  who  first  inhabited  these  islands  is 
much  better  understood  and  taught  in  our  schools  nowadays 
than  when  George  Thomson  and  John  Parry  first  published 
these  Welsh  songs ;  but  even  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
many  young  people  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  than  they  do  of  the  ancient  bards  of  the 
Cymric  race,  whose  music,  full  of  pathetic  sweetness  and 
wildest  melancholy,  is  yet  floating  audibly  in  our  air,  speak¬ 
ing  to  us  of  the  past  history  of  our  own  native  land.  Dr. 
Burney,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Dr.  Crotch,  and  all  our  eminent 
critics  of  music  have  expressed  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
Welsh  national  airs.  That  there  must  be  a  close  kinship 
between  the  music  of  the  Welsh  and  the  music  of  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  is  plain,  inasmuch  as  the  Cymric  Welsh  and  the 
Gaels  of  the  North  are  but  subdivisions  of  the  same  great 
Celtic  family.  But  nevertheless  there  are  distinctive  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  each.  The  Welsh  music  wants  the  rollicking 
and  gladsome  humour  of  the  other  two,  nor  has  it  the 
martial  inspiration  to  be  met  with  in  many  Scotch  airs. 
But  the  Welsh  tunes  bear  marks  of  refinement  and  culture 
quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  musical  notation  adopted 
by  the  bards  was  the  same  as  that  introduced  into  this  island 
from  Italy  by  the  early  Roman  missionaries,  and  known  as 
the  Gregorian  Chant ;  nor  muft  it  be  forgotten  that  these 
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songs  are  the  production  of  a  race  that  claims  to  have  had 
an  independent  Christian  church  older  than  that  which 
Augustine  and  his  Boman  monks  established  among  the 
Saxons  of  England. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  volume  to  lovers  of  music. 
They  will  find  in  it  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  at  a  veiy 
moderate  cost. 


MRS.  GILBERT’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Aui^i^i^phy  and  other  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  (Jormerly  Ann 
Tajftor).  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Josiah  Gil¬ 
bert,  Author  of  ‘  Cadore ;  or,  Titian’s  Country,’  &c. ;  and  Joint 
Author  of  *  The  Dolomite  Mountains.’  In  Two  Volumes.  Henrv 
S.  King  and  Co. 

.  There  are  few  English  people  who  do  not  remember 
having,  as  children,  learnt  and  delighted  in  the  simple  and 
sweet  verses  of  the  two  sister-poetesses,  Ann  and  Jane 
Taylor.  Many  of  their  poems  are  still  favourites  in  the 
nurseries  of  our  own  little  ones  :  one  or  two  of  them  have 
earned  a  welcome  throughout  the  world  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken.  “  Of  many,”  says  Mr.  Gilbert, 
“that  have  become  'Household  Words,’  two  little  poems, 
‘  My  Mother  and  '  Twinkle,  Twinkle,  little  Star  ’  are,  per¬ 
haps,  more  frequently  quoted  than  any.”  But  scarcely  less 
vivid  in  our  recollection  is 

Dance  little  baby,  dance  up  high, 

Never  mind  baby,  mother  is  by ; 
or 

Where  the  purple  violet  grows. 

Where  the  bubbling  water  flows, 

Where  the  grass  is  fresh  and  fine, 

Pretty  cow,  go  there  and  dine  ; 

or,  again,  the  story  of  the  little  fish — 

“  Dear  Mother,”  said  a  little  fish. 

Pray  is  not  that  a  fly  ? 

I’m  very  hungry,  and  I  wish 
You’d  let  me  go  and  try. 

Few  people  now,  however,  identify  these  verses,  exquisite 
in  simplicity  as  some  of  them  are,  with  the  names  of  two 
clever,  warm-hearted  women,  born  before  this  century 
began,  bred  among  rural  scenes  in  a  simple  and  strictly 
pious  home,  and  one  of  whom — Ann — lived  on  quietly 
amongst  us  until  1006.  Of  tho  two,  Tiuift  Taylor  has 
always  been  the  better  known ;  and  to  her  have  been  ascribed 
many  poems  that  were,  in  reality,  written  by  Ann.  The 
two  sisters,  under  fanciful  signatures,  or  initials,  pursued 
their  literary  career  hand-in-hand  ;  contributing  to  the  same 
magazines,  and  otherwise  publishing  conjointly  after  the 
year  1798,  vrhen  the  ambitious  Ann,  then  aged  fifteen, 
dared  to  send  some  contributions — a  “  Poetical  Solution  ” 
and  “Six  Charades” — to  the  'Minor’s  Pocket-Book,”  under 
the  signature  Juvenilia.  The  careers  of  these  sisters,  how¬ 
ever,  were  destined  to  be  widely  different.  Up  to  the  year 
1813  they  were  equally  successful  in  authorship.  In  that 
year,  Ann  Taylor  married  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  and 
although  she  continued  to  write  at  intervals,  yet  after  this 
time  she  falls  behind  her  sister,  whose  brief  and  brilliant 
literary  career  was  ended  by  her  death  in  1824.  Ann  her¬ 
self  regrets  that  she  cannot  easily  pursue  her  literary 
avocations  after  her  marriage,  especially  as  Mr.  Gilbert  is 
desirous  “  that  '  Mrs.  Gilbert  ’  should  be  as  well  known  as 
'  Miss  Taylor.’  ”  She  comforts  herself  by  avowing  that  her 
''  dear  little  boy  is  worth  volumes  of  fame ;  ”  and,  at  the 
same  time,  writing  to  her  sister  Jane,  she  proposes  to 
publish,  conjointly  with  her  and  some  others,  a  book  of 
children’s  hymns,  adding,  “  what  do  you  say  to  it  after  the 
child  is  weaned  and  runs  alone  ?  ” 

The  autobiography  before  us  was  written  by  Ann  Taylor, 
for  her  children’s  use,  and  is  now  published  by  her  son, 
Mr.  Gilbert.  As  it  was  abruptly  ended  by  her  death  in 
1866,  he  has  completed  the  account  of  her  life,  giving  many 
extracts  from  her  letters,  and  illustrating  the  work  through¬ 
out  with  family  drawings.  The  autobiography  is  very 
beautifully  written.  It  gives  us  the  home-history  of  a 
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We  are  going  forward,  but  I  should  not  expect  much  advantage 
from  taking  the  other  half  of  every  fireside  into  the  quarrel.  My 
left  hand  has  much  to  complain  of — never  wears  a  thimble  or  holds 
a  pen !  But  I  don't  find  myself  injured  by  this  partial  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  one  has  the  work,  the  other  the  needle,  and  so  I  manage 
between  them. 

Ann  Gilbert  survived  her  husband  thirteen  years.  During 
her  widowhood  she  spent  much  time  in  revisiting  the  various 
liomes  her  long  life  had  seen.  In  1864,  two  years  before 
she  died,  an  article  appeared  in  the  AtJienceum — under¬ 
stood  to  be  by  Professor  De  Morgan  ” — in  which  the  writer 
criticises  the  poem  **  My  Mother,”  calling,  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  lyrics  in  the  English  language,  or  in  any 
other  language,”  but  objecting  to  the  sentiment  in  the  last 
verse : — 

For  God,  veho  lives  above  the  skies, 

Would  look  with  vengeance  in  his  eyes 
If  I  should  ever  dare  despise 

j  My  Mother. 

The  writer  of  the  article  proposed,  ignorant  that  the  authoress 
was  still  living,  that  the  poem  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Laureate,  in  the  name  of  all  the  children  of  England,  for 
liim  to  alter.  To  this  Mrs.  Gilbert  replies  in  one  of  her 
pretty,  polite  letters,  acknowledging  herself  to  be  the 
authoress  of  “My  Mother,”  and  sending  the  following 
alteration  of  the  offending  verse — written  more  than  sixty 
years  before !  — 

For  could  our  Father  in  the  skies, 

'  '  Look  down  with  pleased  and  loving  eyes, 

If  ever  I  could  dare  despise 

My  Mother. 

This  little  episode  gave  occasion  for  many  people  to  write 
her  complimentary  letters,  to  all  of  which  she  conscien¬ 
tiously  replied. 

Ann  Taylor  possessed  a  large  share  of  her  family’s  par¬ 
ticular  characteristics :  modesty  as  to  their  own  merits ;  a 
warm  sympathy  with  all  fellow-mortals;  intense  family 
affection ;  and  extreme  piety.  All  their  letters  are  more 
or  less  imbued  with  religious  sentiment ;  and  remarks  upon 
theological  disputes,  conversions  among  their  acquaintance, 
heretical  opinions  or  publications,  sermons  which  they  have 
heard,  and  new  hymn-books,  occupy  a  portion  of  almost 
every  family  letter.  The  Taylors,  however,  possessed  a 
fund  of  genuine  humour,  and  an  enthn.«iiasm  for  the  beauty 
of  this  bright  earth,  which  prevents  their  strict  Noncon¬ 
formist  piety  from  being  for  a  moment  fanatical  or  morose. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  edited  these  memorials  with  great  care 
and  ability.  What  there  is  of  his  own  writing  is  neces¬ 
sarily  fragmentary,  but  always  pleasant  and  readable. 

M.  F. 
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Isbister,  and  Co. 
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Spender,  John  Kent.— Therapeutic  Means  for  the  Relief  of  Pain.  tSvo 
pp.  224.)  Macmillan.  * 

Timbs.  John.— English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  578 1 
Chatto  and  Windua 

Tisanthorpe,  Ter.— The  Origin  of  Evil :  A  Celestial  Drama.  (Crown  Svo 
pp.  133.)  Bemrose.  ' 

Tyndall,  John. — Address  delivered  before  the  British  Association  assem- 
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Longmans. 

V.  E.  A.— .Toseph  Mazzini :  A  Memoir.  With  Two  Essaya  (Crown  Svo 
pp.  391,  38.  6d)  H.  S.  King. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

Among  the  Trees.  By  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Illustrated 
bv  Jarvis  McEntee.  (New  York  :  Putnam.)  The  Nestor 
of  American  poetry  presents  ns  here  with  a  short  idyl  or 
reverie  written  in  the  same  strain  of  serene  blank  verse  that 
he  has  used  without  chanp^e  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Bryant 
has  a  peculiar  and  very  charming  individuality  of  his  own, 
but  it  is  subtle  and  not  too  I’eadily  perceived.  Of  poets  that 
have  gone  before  him  he  is  most  like  Akenside  and  Words¬ 
worth  ;  to  the  antique  severity  of  the  first  he  adds  the 
scientific  knowledge  of,  and  emotional  sympathy  with,  Nature 
that  marked  the  latter.  There  is  no  change  in  Bryant ;  his 
style  in  ‘  Among  the  Trees  ^  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  “Thanatopsis.”  He  stands  out  among  the  poets  of 
the  day  in  complete  isolation  :  he  is  too  truly  gifted  to 
become  old-fashioned,  but  he  is  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
the]  mannerisms  of  our  own  generation.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  moods  has  always  been  one  of  reflection 
on  the  dififereuce  between  th«  Appling  life  of  mortals  and  the 
eternity  of  nature  and  of  the  human  race.  In  the  new  poem 
the  familiar  thought  returns.  The  trees  are  addressed  thus 
by  the  melancholy  Pantheist : — 

Our  hearts 

Are  breaking  as  we  lay  away  the  loved, 

Whom  we  shall  see  no  more,  in  their  last  rest. 

Their  little  cells  within  the  burial  place. 

Ye  have  no  part  in  this  distress  ;  for  still 
The  February  sunshine  steeps  your  brows 
And  tints  the  buds  and  swells  the  leaves  within ; 

While  the  song-sparrow,  warbling  from  her  perch. 

Tells  you  that  Spring  is  near. 

There  is  less  local  colouring  about  Bryant  than  about  any 
of  the  other  American  poets.  An  occasional  reference  to  a 
humming-bird  or  an  Indian  woman  is  all  that  prevents  the 
imagination  from  resting  on  the  woods  of  Kent  or  Sussex  as 
the  stage  for  this  sweet  and  leafy  idvl.  The  illustrations 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  a  word  ;  they  overweigh  the 
text  in  amount,  forming  an  ample  border  and  foot-piece  to 
each  page.  Some  of  them  are  simply  charming.  In  one  a  great 
spruce  pine  falls  under  the  blows  of  a  woodman’s  axe,  while 
the  background  is  vaporous  with  moist  air  and  broken  light; 
in  another  a  quiet  stream  meanders  among  the  roots  of  birches, 
and  ripples  down  the  fore-ground  in  a  little  cascade  ;  in 
another  a  hermit-thrush  is  making  the  leaves  of  a  deep 
sassafras-tree  quiver  with  the  fullness  and  jiassion  of  his 
song.  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  books  we  have 
seen  from  America  lately. 

The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selhome.  By  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  White,  M.  A.  Revised  edition  by  J.  E.  Harding. 
Illustrated.  (Bickers  and  Son.)  Are  children,  we  wonder,  still 
constituted  in  the  same  way  as  we  were  ourselves  in  tender  years  ? 
If  so,  no  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  Giftcould  well  be  welcomer  to 
a  boy  of  healthy  instincts  than  this  flue  volume.  We  remem¬ 
ber,  with  affection  and  gratitude,  the  copy  that  gladdened  cmv 
own  small  years,  a  volume  much  smaller  and  much  shabbier 
than  this,  but  with  the  sameprecious  text  and  still  more 
precious  ^wick  engravings.  What  a  lucky  person  “Thomas 
Pennant,  Esquire”  seem^  to  be,  to  have  really  lived  to 
.  receive  these  wonderful  letters,  taken  by  them  at  ooee  into 
the  confidence  of  Gilbert  White,  while  the  woods  were  stil 
fresh,  the  insects  not  yet  dead,  the  fledglings  still  uuflown 
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It  is  difficult  to  estimate  to  the  full  how  much  real  good  work 
this  book  hasdoue,  in  inducing  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  nature,  humane  and  poetical  study  of  the  habits 
and  developments  of  animals,  in  strengthening  the  hands  of 
that  despised  but  very  charming  branch  of  science  that  does 
not  dissect  or  analyse,  but  only  contemplates.  Ray  set 
the  fashion  of  observation  in  England  ;  Pennant  and  White 
followed,  and  this  example  has  never  been  wholly  without 
effect.  One  of  the  most  genial  of  naturalists,  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse, 
opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  some  twenty  years  ago  in  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  marine  invertebrata  the  same  watchful  exoteric  oMer- 
vation  that  White  had  applied  to  the  vertebrata  and  to  inland 
lower  forms.  The  vast  aquaria  that  are  now  so  prominent  an 
object  of  public  curiosity  are  the  result  of  his  efforts,  and  he 
has  recorded,  in  words  full  of  enthusiasm,  the  debt  of  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  owes  to  Gilbert  White.  An  interesting  pre¬ 
face  to  the  present  edition  of  the  “Selborne’^  points  out, 
among,  other  things,  how  many  of  the  birds  mentioned  as 
frequenting  the  neighbourhood  are  gone.  It  is  pathetic  to 
remember  that  the  great  bustard  no  longer  haunts  the  Sussex 
downs,  or  any  English  ground  whatever ;  that  the  honey- 
buzzard  has  deserted  Sell^rne  Hanger,  and  the  raven  is  no 
more  found  on  Blackmoor  ;  that  the  chough  no  longer  breeds 
on  the  sides  of  Beachy  Head.  It  is  consoling  to  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  milder  denizens  of  the  woods  are  found  round 
Selborne  which  White  knew  not  of  :  that  the  Cirl  Bunting 
and  the  garden  warbler,  the  landrail,  and  the  teal  must  be 
added  to  the  list  of  Selborne  fauna. 

Amitolicd,  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Davis  (Grant  and  Co.),  is  a  journal 


had  not  been  ashamed  ;  the  principal  paper  is  so  sensitive'io 
all  matters  connected  with  the  nation’s  honour.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  risk  we  run  of  heightening  to  crimson  the 
delicate  blush  on  the  cheek  of  the  l\mes,  we  are  bold  to 
confess  ourselves  entirely  of  the  despised  opinion,  and  to 
express  our  surprise  that  any  careful  student  of  Shakespeare 
can  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  Sir  John  of  the  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor”  is  an  inconsistent  version  or  feeble 
imitation  of  the  Knight  that  feasted  with  Prince  Hal.  The 
only  point  in  which  we  can  admit  the  latter  figure  to  be  un¬ 
equal  to  the  first  is  in  physical  energy— Falstaff  is  growing  old, 
we  must  remember,  his  limbs  are  no  longer  so  supple,  and  as 
Mistress  Page  severely  says,  “  he  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces 
with  age.”  In  the  first  act  “we  find  him  as  ready  as  ever  in 
repartee  with  his  followers,  but  no  longer  nimble  enough  to 
follow  them  on  their  mad  pranks.  Those  auditors  must, 
indeed,  be  strangely  constituted  who  can  find  nothing  laugh¬ 
able  in  Falstaff’s  descriptions  of  Ford  to  the  supposed  Master 
Brook,  in  his  account  to  the  same  of  his  adventure  in  the 
buck'lMisket,  and  in  his  soliloquy  in  the  forest. 

The  cast  of  the  “  Mer^  Wives  of  Windsor  ”  is  exception¬ 
ally  strong.  Besides  Mr.  Phelps,  there  are  three  or  four 
actors  who  perform  their  parts  with  very  uncommon  talent. 
Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  in  Master  Ford,  Mr.  Edward  Righton 
in  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  in  Dr.  Caius,  and  Mrs. 
John  Wo^  in  Mrs.  Page,  all  deserve  particular  praise  for 
thoughtful  and  imaginative  treatment.  We  shall  return  to 
these  parts  pi’esently  ;  in  the  meantime  we  have  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Phelps’s  conception  of  the  principal  character.  It  may 


had  to  go  supperless  to  bed  at  Kara  Hissar,  contrary  to  the 
hospitable  customs  of  the  country.  The  best  things  in  Mr. 
Davis’s  book  are  the  illustrations,  which  are  numerous.  Mr. 
Davis  in  fact  would  seem  to  have  written  the  book  for  the 
purpose  of  reproducing  in  a  collected  form  the  photographs 
and  sketches  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
Beyond  that  the  book  has  no  value  whatever. 

The.  Children's  Pastime  (Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co.),  though 
called  by  the  attractive  name  of  pastime,  is  really  a  very 
moral  little  book,  designed  for  the  diaemim^ement  of  bad 
children  and  the  praise  and  edification  of  them  that  do  well. 
Every  right-hand  page  is  an  illustration  of  which  the  left- 
hand  page  tells  the  story,  and  we  hear  of  naughty  little  girls 
who  put  themselves  in  a  passion  and  refuse  to  be  put  into  their 
bath,  good  little  girls  who  take  their  medicine  nicely,  honest 
apple-women,  brave  carpenters,  good  blind  boys,  good  lame 
boys,  shepherd  boys  who  read  books  and  are  noticed  by  the 
squire,  sent  to  school,  and  become  great  men.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  fairly  well  done,  and  the  little  tales  are  of  a  kind 
that  ought  to  wake  honest  sympathies,  if  they  are  not  so 
familiar  that  the  mind  of  youth  has  grown  callous  to  them. 

The  Golden  TreoLsury  edition oi  MiUon^s  Poetical  Works^hy 
Professor  Masson,  contains  an  adaptation  of  the  introduction 
and  notes  to  the  larger  edition  which  we  notice  at  length  in 
another  place.  There  is  also  a  memoir  of  the  poet,  which 
Mr.  Masson’s  familiarity  with  every  point  in  the  life  of  Milton 
enables  him  to  render  very  perfect. 

The  City  Diary  for  1875,  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  its 
publication,  is  neat  and  compact,  and,  among  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  contains  the  addresses  of  all  City  officials. 


speare  this  weeR.  Me  was  one  or  tnose  looiisn  aiunors,  it 
appears,  who  cannot  be  content  with  having  made  one  hit, 
but  must  needs  spoil  it  with  a  continuation.  That  shallow 
stream  of  wit  that  created  Falstaff  soon  ran  dry,  we  find  ;  and 
wheu  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the  legend  relates,  desired  her 
poet  to  show  Sir  John  to  her  in  love,  the  brain  of  that  poet 
was  exhausted,  and  he  produced  a  second  and  feebler  Falstaff, 
in  whose  utterances  the  critics  of  our  day  find  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  amusing.  The  Times  was  “ashamed’^  to 
find  that  the  audience  last  Saturday  night  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  fancied  the  Falstaff  of  “  Henry  IV.”  to  be  the  same 
being  as  the  Falstaff  of  “‘Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;”  the 
Times  would  have  laughed  at  such  a  ridiculous  notion,  if  it 
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Commission  is  to  decide  the  question  of  the  Midland  Com- 

{)any’8  proposition  to  reduce  the  first-class  fares  has  probably 
lad  some  favourable  influence  upon  the  'markets.  In  the 
Foreign  department  the  principal  interest  has  again  been  shown 
in  Peruvian  Stocks,  in  which  there  is  a  further  improvement 
from  last  week’s  prices,  although  there  appears  to  be  no 
farther  special  news  with  regard  to  these  loans.  Buenos 
Ayres  State,  Japanese,  San  Domingo,  and  Portuguese  Bonds 
also  show  an  advance.  Canadian  Railway  Securities  have  again 
been  depressed,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  progress  of  these 
railways  towards  the  payment  of  dividends.  The  securities 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  in  particular  have  suffered, 
while  Great  Western  of  Canada  Shares  have  derived  support 
from  the  publication  of  a  satisfactory  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenses.  It  seems,  however,  at  present,  that  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  a  fair  rate  of  dividend  will  be 
paid  on  the  securities  of  these  Railways,  more  especially 
as  regards  the  Grand  Trunk  Company.  Indian  Government 
Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks  haVe  recovered  from  the  shock 
given  to  them  a  short  time  ago  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
Government  intended  to  discharge  their  liability  on  these 
Stocks  by  paying  them  off  in  terminable  annuities.  Colonial 
Government  Securities  continue  in  demand  at  firm  prices  for 
investment,  these  •Stocks  occupying  the  favourable  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  bond  fide  investors  ;  and  when  the  solid  guarantee  of 
the  dividends  and  drawings  is  taken  into  consideration  this  is 
not  remarkable.  Indeed,  many  trustees  and  others  who  have 
the  investment  of  large  funds  are  beginning  to  see  that  these 
Stocks  offer  uiyioubted  security,  while  at  the  same  time 
yielding  a  larger  rate  of  interest  in  most  instances  than  do 
English  Government  Securities  or  the  best  Railway  Debentures. 
United  States  Government  Securities  also  retain  a  good  position 
as  investments,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  the 
effects  of  the  recent  panic  in  America,  which  have  not  by  any 
means  been  recovered  from  at  present,  have  passed  away,  these 
Securities  will  reach  a  better  quotation.  In  American  Rail¬ 
road  Stocks  Erie  have  recovered,  especially  the  Preference 
and  Mortgage  Stocks,  while  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
remain  depressed,  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  their  pros¬ 
pects  being  altogether  bad.  In  the  more  substantial  descrip¬ 
tions  a  better  tendency  has  been  apparent.  In  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  class  Scottish  Australian  Investment  Stock  has 
advanced  as  much  as  35  per  cent,  within  the  last  ten  days,  on 
an  announcement  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per 
annum. 


toddling  over  the  stage  as  Sir  Hugh  Evans  was  the  sign^ 
for  irresistible  mirth ;  the  part  of  the  Welsh  priest  is 
;idmirably  suited  for  this  .excellent  comedian,  and  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  gave  the  dialect,  without 
affectation  and  without  exaggeration,  was  worthy  of  specif 
notice.  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  would  have  been  more  striking  if 
his  Dr.  Caius  had  not  borne  so  close  a  family  likeness  to 
Mr.  Righton’s  Sir  Hugh  Evans.  The  broken  English  of 
the  two  characters,  which  is  contrasted  intentionally  in  the 
text,  was  somewhat  confounded  in  the  performance.  The 
fight  between  these  two  worthies  was  as  laughable  as  any 
episode  in  the  piece.  Just  before  the  -fight,  when  Sir 
Hugh  stands  alone  in  the  wood,  and  tries  to  sing  Melodious 
rivers,”  there  was  a  gem  of  comic  acting.  Sir  Hugh,  who  is 
dying  of  terror,  takes  out  his  sonnet-book,  and  tries  to  divert 
his  attention  from  the  fight,  that  is  coming.  The  way  in 
which  he  strives  to  rivet  his  attention  on  the  singing,  and 
tries  to  force  himself  to  be  absorbed  in  it,  even  after  J ustice 
Shallow  and  the  rest  have  arrived,  is  masterly  and  subtle, 
and  does  high  credit  to  Mr.  Righton’s  study  and  insight. 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  takes  the  part  of  Fenton,  and  we  are 
glad  to  notice  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  manner  of  this 
promising  young  actor.  His  appearance  is  greatly  in  his 
favour  :  “  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells 
April  and  May  but  the  atti-activeness  and  mobility  of  his  face 
are  at  present  a  snare  to  him,  as  they  tempt  him  to  exagge¬ 
rate  his  expression  and  give  something  of  affectation  to  his 
gesticulations.  But  he  has,  without  doubt,  the  making  of  a 
really  good  artist  in  him.  Of  the  ladies,  Mrs.  John  Wood 
acted  extremely  well.  Miss  Leclerq  was  above  the  average  in 
Mistress  Ford,  and  Mrs.  Leigh  tolerable  in  Dame  Quickly. 
To  be  thoroughly  ungracious,  however,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Miss  Furtado  failed,  completely  in  Anne  Page,  Her 
acting  is  stiff  and  conventional,  and  her  voice  in  speaking 
harsh.  Nor  do  w'e  remember  to  have  ever  Tieard  a  piece 
sung  with  less  taste  or  spirit  than  Mr.  Swinburne’s  exquisite 
little  song  which  she  had  to  deliver  : — 

Love  laid  his  sleepless  head 
On  a  thorny  rosy  bed  ; 

And  his  eyes  with  tears  were  red. 

And  pale  his  lips  as  the  dead. 

And  fear  and  sorrow  and  scorn, 

Kept  watch  by  bis  head  forlorn. 

Till  the  night  was  overworn, 

And  the  world  was  merry  with  mom. 

And  Joy  came  up  with  the  day, 

And  kissed  Love’s  lips  as  he  lay ; 

And  the  watchers,  ghostly  and  grey. 

Fled  from  his  pillow  away. 

And  his  eyes  at  the  dawn  grew  bright ; 

And  bis  lips  waxed  ruddy  as  light. — 

Sorrow  may  reign  for  a  night 
But  day  shall  bring  back  delight. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  interesting  and  intelligent 
performance,  and  a  fresh  symptom  of  the  increasing  deter¬ 
mination  among  our  best  actors  to  represent  Shakespeare 
with  care  and  thought. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuecripte, 
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became  apparent,  and  the  prices  of  moat  of  the  principal 
Stocks  this  evening  show  an  advance  as  compared  with  last 
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however,  remains  firm.  The  intelligence  that  the  Railway 
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Royal  institution  of  great  Britain, 

Albemarle. W.— CHRISTMAS  LECTURES.— 
ii'roittssof  GLADSTOI^E  will  be^n  a  Course  of  Six  Lectures,  adapted 
Auditory,  “  On  the  Voltaic  Battery,”  on  TUESDAY 
NEXT,  29,  at  Three  o’clock.  Subscription,  One  Guinea  (Children 
under  sixt^n,  Half-a-Guinea) ;  to  all  the  Courses  Ito  the  Season,  Two 
Guineas.  Tickets  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  Institution. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.) 

Office— No.  7  Royal  Exchangee,  London,  E.C. 


West-End  Agents. 

Messrs.  Grindlay  and  Co.,  65  Parliament-street,  S.W. 


■^ERULAM  CLUB. — Club  House,  54  St.  James’s-street. — 
V  No  further  applications  can  be  received  for  admittance  for  Member¬ 
ship  without  an  Entrance  Fee  of  Five  Guineas.  Yearly  Subscription, 
Six  Guineas. 


Governor— Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.. 
Sub-Governor— Edward  Budd,  Esq. 
Deputy-Governor— Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq. 

DIRXCTOR0. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall.  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrle,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 
Colonel  Le(^ld  Seymour, 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


T^ERULAM  CLUB. — Club  House,  64  St.  James’s-street. — 

V  The  Club  will  eater  into  exclusive  possession  of  these  premises  at 
the  beginning  of  January. 


Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq. 
John  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Bum  Blytb,  Esq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Bum. 
Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Sir  Frederick  Currie,  Bart. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Bonamy  Dobree,  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins.  » 

rpUE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

-L  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Societv  of  Literature;  by  the  Palaeo- 
^phical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical,  and  other  learned 
Societies.— SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  .36a  Rathbone-place,  London. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
Fifteen  Days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in 
Profits. 

Copies  of  the  accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870,^  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  tne  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY.’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

2i3,  246, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested.  £700.000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  failing  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th 
January,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Companv  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vik  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,006 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  .38.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colour8,78. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  iismI.  end  hnw  tba  <*arriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  ”  Book  uF  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes.’M.OOO  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  ”  The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Crunbouriie-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


IVTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by.  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

*  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POl.TCiKS  siiouia  De  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  25th 
Instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

December,  1874. 


Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  Periodical 
Returns  have  been  made  to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £466,670. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settle- 
mentof  claims,£2,948,106  having  been  paid  to  Insurers  for  Losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  thi* 
Establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  amounts  to 
£110,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

25th  December,  1874. 


i^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranboume  street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


l^AISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

_lA  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  Os.  No  charge  for  engraving  die. — T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-laue). 


IE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

DALE-STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reauire 

on,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
veable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  68. ; 
wt  free  for  cash  orstamM,  byT.  CULLETON,  25  Oran- 
aerof  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON 

no  preparatit 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments  upon  favourable  conditions 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  against  Loss  or  Damage  to  Property  of  every  description. 

Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  therefrom. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 

Corabill,  London. 


iROVIDENT  CLERKS’  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSO 

CIATION.  Established  1840, 

. £80,000  per  annum. 

. .  27,000  per  annum. 

.  630,000 

W.  T.  LINFORD,  Secretary. 

No.  15  Moorgate-street,  Londom 


T7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  6d.— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranboume-street  (comer  ot  St 
Martin’s-lane). 


Invested  funds 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s. 
The  following  are  ready: — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Roval  Family,  the 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870 -the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.O. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  ‘‘  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  its 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles, and  Sole 
Manufacturers  of  the  “ Lychwophylax,”  or  “Candle  Guard,”  effec¬ 
tually  preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others.' 
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NOTfCE  OF  REMOVAL 


07t  and  after  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  January,  The  Examiner 
will  be  published  at  136.  Strand,  IV. C.,  to  which  Address^all 
Business  Communications,  as  well  as  all  Letters  to  the  Rditor, 
should,  from  that  date,  be  forwarded. 


OETZMANN  &  Co., 

67,  6»,  71,  &  73  HAMPSTEAD-ROAD 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM-COUET-EOAD. 


FURNISH 


YOUR  HOUSE 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDHING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c;  &c. 


THROUGHOUT 


A  Ddbcrvptive  Catalogite  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  do*en,  from  193.  to  659. 
Electro  Forks — Table,  from  iHr*.;  Spoons,  from  2te. 
Papier  Kaohe  Tea  Traye,  in  Sets.  21  s.,  669.,  96«. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sete,  ^  7e. 

Dish  Covers— Tin,  239.;  Metal,  66s.;  Electro,  «11  lls. 

Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps — Potent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ao. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ae.  ^ 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  ifcc.  ^ 


Fenders — Bright,  468.  to  A15;  Bronze,  3b.  to  £6 ' 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot-air,  ftc. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 

Bedsteads — Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices — Comice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ao, 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  17s. ;  3  do..  62si ;  6  do.,  £6  6a 
Etcheners— Prom  3  ft.,  £3  6s.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Vats,  fte. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  £0* 
(Caiaiofutt  fret.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


46,  King  William  Street, 


ANNUAL  RECRIPTS  of  the  RTRKBECK 
BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BITPTITRES  — RY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PA.TENT. 

TXraiTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

vV  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer,  ^ 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  268.  6d.,  and  31b.  6d. ;  po.stage  free.  Double  ditto, 
318.  6d.,  428.,  and  528.  Od. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42b.  and  538. 6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

T?LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

XLl  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  flto.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d., 
lOs.,  and  16e.  each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


I.1IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 
r  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  {lossession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  20  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  tiie  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildiugs,  Chancery -lane. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 South- 

ampton-buildings,  Chanci‘ry-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Paniplilet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

'T'HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Not< 
the  Bed  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFOED-STREKT,  W. 


‘‘CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4dL  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


G  R  ATKF  U  L— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAS  T.— 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provide  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  Uelicutely  flavoured  beverage  wliich  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con¬ 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame.” — See  article  in  the  CivU  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-street, 
ana  170  Piccadilly.  Worka— Eustou-road  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

Maktre  of  Epp%'i  Otyceruie  Jt^ubetfor  Throat  Irritation, 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  ^re 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDIl  1  of  the  STOMA(3H, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  turoughont  the  world. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

liondon  Office  for  Advertisements, 
84  FLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;^  AprU  29<A,  1872. 

"  THB  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  coHqtare  the  mott  ii^vential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  ^atet  what  our  own  *  leading  JounpU'  it  in 
EngUmdf 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  publUhed  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  he  found  In  the  most  important  Hotels,  Cluhs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leavihg  New 
York  for  Enifland. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  sjeat  numbers  of  whom 
visit  Ihigland  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  oolumns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  reguiarly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


12  Table  Forks .: 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 
1  Butter  Knife.. 


2  Sai^e  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter, 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Servicea,  70b.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6 158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50s; ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

(^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating., 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.—IVORY  TABLE 
KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  10  0  .£1  O  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  ^Carvers  046.056.000 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 


From  the**SA TURDd  T  REVIEW,'*  November  9th,  1872. 

"  Fbr  many  yeart  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  most  widely 
circulaied paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  T.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribonb  Ofpice,  84  Fleet- 
street.  E.C. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shoirer  «ukd  spon^ln^  baths,  rram 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  iSs.  6d.:  sets  of  toilet  ware.  IBs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles.  49s. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  aU  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  MOST. ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  :i8.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  5/^.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  IBs.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  30s. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  .308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6e.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

lO  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro  plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  famish  | 
without  one. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STRAND.  W. 


Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
WhiteneHS,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  I*rice  la  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfomera  and  at 

Angel  Passage,  93  Upper  Thames-strsbt,  London,  E.C. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

B.  LAZBNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  eelebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
■treet.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.—T 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested 
ie, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  hears  th< 


/COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 
clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  brigiit  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
24B  Ui^  Holbom.  London. 


Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
.3s.  6d.,  5e.  6d..  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  poet  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS'S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3a.  6d. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or' whiskers  to  become  their 
originai  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  ne^s- 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyuess  entirely  disappears.  Nothin  objectionable  in  It. 
Pjrlce  10s.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps — ^248  High  Holbom,  London. 
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NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES 


The  NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE  for  January 
will  contain  a  Novel,  entitled,  ‘  THE  MAD  WILLOVOH^ 
BYS,^  by  MBS.  LYNN  LINTON,  and  a  Tale,  by  MB. 
JOHN  DANGEBFIELD,  entitled,  ^A  TBAGEDY 
QUEEN.*  Both  stories  are  complete. 


A  STORY  of  THREE  SISTERS.  By  Cecil  Maxwell. 

2  vols. 

It  ill  rarely  that  a  novel  is  published  more  thorouj^hly  enjoyable  than 
‘  A  Story  of  Three  Sistera*  Scofswan. 

WYNCOTE.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Erskine,  Author  of 

ubliihed. 


‘  Marjory. 

**  An  excellent  story,  and  another  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  it  is 
possible  to  form  a  very  interesting  plot  out  of  the  events  of  every-day  life.” 
— '/Ymes. 

”  ‘Wyncote*  is  admirable  for  observation,  for  humour,  for  pathos.  It 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  people  whom  a  lung  experience  of  stupid 
novels  has  soured  and  blighted.”— .dcodemj/,  Dec.  12. 

FAR  FROM  the  MADDING  CROWD.  By  Thomas 

U  AKDV,  Author  of  *  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,’  *  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree.’  2  vols.,  with  12  Illustrations,  21s. 

”  Mr  Hardy  is,  perhaps,  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  novelists  who  have 
appeared  during  the  last  few  vears.  His  powers  of  description,  his  skill  in 
devising ‘situations,’  his  quaint  humour,  secure  him  a  h4fh  place  among  i 
novelists  of  any  age.” — Atnerurum.  j 

“  This  last  work  of  Mr.  Hardy  at  once  lifts  his  name  above  the  crowd  and  | 
gives  him  a  position  among  the  eminent  few.  .  .  .  The  drama  in  Mr.  ! 
Hardy’s  novels  is  in  no  sense  a  warfare  of  opinion  or  ideas ;  it  is  a  warfare  ! 
of  persons  moved  by  the  primseval  motives  of  love  and  Jealousy.  It  is  in  ' 
following  the  dark  ways  of  tragic  passion  that  Mr.  Hardy’s  power  makes  i 
itself  ummestionably  felt.  *  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  ’  is  noor^nary  ; 


London:  W ARD,  LOCK,  and  TTLEB,  yv arwick-house 
Patemoster-row.  ’ 

Price  2s.  6d.,  free  by  post  2s.  lOd., 

THE 

NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JANUARY. 


CANADA  ;  AN  EMIGRANT’S  JOURNAL.  By  Lewis  Parker 
NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE.  By  George  Barnett  Smith. 

THE  MAD  WILLOUGHBYS.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDENS.  By  Archibald  Banks 
NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  PORTUGAL:  Supplementary  Chapter 
By  John  Latouche. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

A  TRAGEDY  QUEEN:  A  Tale.  By  John  Dangerfield.  Author  of 
‘Grace  Tolmar.’ 


London :  WARD.  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick-house, 
Patemoster-row. 


RE-ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS, 

WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  22  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo,  price  Os.  Od.,  boards. 
Now  ready, 

PENDENNIS.  Volume  I.' 

With  23  Page  lUnstrations  and  numerous  W’oodcuts. 
London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


HE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  JANUARY; 

CONTENTS : 

A  REPLY".  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Supernatural  Religion.’ 

THE  TENURE  OF  LAND.  By  Sir  George  Campbell. 
LUCRETIUS.  By  John  Addin^on  Symonds. 

MR.  SPENCER  ON  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION.  By  J.  E.  Calraes 
KING  LEAR.  By  J.  W.  Hales. 

MR.  MILL’S  ESSAYS  ON  RELIGION.  By  the  Editor. 
BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  By  George  Meredith. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


This  day  (One  Shilling),  No.  181 , 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for  JANUARY. 

With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  H. 
ALLINGUA.M. 

CONTENTS  : 

HISS  ANGEL.  (With  an  Illustration.)  I.— A  Print  of  Sir  Joshua’s.  II. 
—Picture  Galleries.  HI.— Gondolas.  IV. — Palaces.  V. — Gold  and 
Silver  Fish.  VI.— Angel  and  her  Friends. 

ON  PEOPLE  WHO  WILL  TALK. 

CHAKLIA. 

RELIGIOUS  REVIVALS  IN  MEDIEVAL  ITALY. 

MR.  LOWELL’S  POEMS. 

THE  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE  OP  CATHERINE  DE  BOURBON. 
PAST  AND  COMING  TRANSITS  OF  VENUS. 

THREE  FEATlIKItS.  (With  an  lUustraUou.)  TX.  TinUgel’s  Walls. 
XXI. — Confession.  XXll.— On  Wings  of  Hope. 

Loudon :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  GO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY,  1875. 

No.  DCCXI.  Price  2s.  6d. 
contents: 

GIANNETTO. 

IDAS:  AN  EXTRAVAGANZA. 

ALICE  LORRAINE:  A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS.— 
Parx 

THE  ABODE  OF  SNOW.— Hangbano,  Spiti,  and  Tibetan 
Polyandry. 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE  ;  AND  HIS  BROTHER.— 
Part  XIII. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

THE  GREAT  PROBLEM:  CAN  IT  BE  SOLVED? 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS.  Edinburgh  and  f^ondon. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  with  Two  Autotype  Portraits,  cloth, 
price  38.  6d., 


ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  183.  For 

JANUARY.  Price  Is. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER: 

-SOCIAL  PRESSURE.”  By  Thomas  Hughes. 

•CASTLE  DALY;  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY 
YEARS  .4GO.”  Chapter  XXIX. 

•  THE  GREVILLE  JOURNALS.”  Part  II.  By  A.  G.  Stapleton. 
‘THE  SPRIGHTLY  BALLAD  OF  MINIKEENA.” 

“THE  CONVENT  OF  SAN  MARCO.”  IV.  Savonarola  as  a 
I’olitician. 

•THE  NEW  ‘HAMLET,’  AND  HIS  CRITICS.” 

“GAMES  AT  CARDS  FOR  ONE  PLAYER.”  By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S. 

RECENT  LATIN  VERSE.”  By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 

“LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  BY  ARCHBISHOP  MANNING.” 
“  PRUSSIA  AND  THE  VATICAN.”  IV.  The  Prussian  and  German 
Legislation  to  which  the  Vatican  Decrees  gave  Rise. 


A  MEMOIR.  By  E.  A.  V. 

With  Two  Essays  by  Mazzini,  “Thoughts  on  Dem<x:racy”  and  the 
“  DuUes  of  Man.” 

Dedicated  to  the  Working  Classes  by  P.  A.  TAYLOR,  M.P. 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Cornhill,  and  12  Patemoster-row. 


Just  published  for  1875, 

rriHE  BRITISH  ALMANAC.  Price  Is.  Containing 

J-  the  calendar  of  Remarkable  Days  and  Terms;  Monthly  Notices ^ 
Sunday  Laseons ;  Meteorol(^cal  Tables  and  Remarks ;  Astronomical 
Facts  and  Phenomena ;  Tables  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Tides ;  with'  a  Mis- 
cellaneoiM  Register  of  Information  connected  with  Government,  Legisla¬ 
tion,  CoiaiMvee,  and  Education ;  and  various  useful  Tables. 

The  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC.  Price  2s.  6d 

A  fwar  Book  of  General  Information  for  1875  on  Subjects  connected 
with  Mathematics,  Geo^aphy,  Fine  Arts,  Political  Economy,  Public 
lopiovoments,  Legislation,  Statistics,  &c. 

The  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and  COMPANION,  bound 

iogetber  in  cloth,  price  4s. 

GOItf)SMITH’S  ALMANAC.  *  Price  6d.  Elegant,  useful, 

portable,  it  is  essentially  adapted  for  the  pocket,  not  only  from 
<j[u  miniature  size,  but  from  its  containing  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and 
^rraloable  matter  for  occasional  reference. 

ItM  kept  by  all  Booksellers  in  a  variety  of  bindings,  for  presents. 

Thf  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S  SHEET  ALMANAC. 

Price  2b.  On  super-royal  paper,  is  equally  adapted  for  the  Connting- 
house  and  the  Library,  containing  Lists  or  the  chi^  Uffloess  of  State, 
Judges,  Public  Offices,  London  Bankers  and  Insurance  OAlees,  with 
very  copious  Postal  Information,  and  is  embellished  with  a  View  of 
the  New  Government  Buildings  in  Parliament  street,  of  whldh  Proof 
Impressions  on  thick  paper  may  be  bad  at  3s.  each. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Ludgate-hill,  London;  and  all 
Booksellers. 


rnHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY, 

J..  1876.  Price  One  Shilling. 

CONTENTS : 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.  By  Justin  M’Carthy.  Author  of  ‘Linley 
Rochford,’  *A  Fair  Saxon,’ ‘My  Enemy’s  Daughter,’  Ac.  (Openiug 
Chapters.) 

MUNICIPAL  REFORM  FOR  LONDON. 

CLUB  LIFE  IN  BERLIN.  By  Herbert  Tuttle. 

THE  GNOME.  A  Fanta».  By  Robert  Buclianan. 

THE  FIGHTING  CAPACITY  OF  EUROPE.  By  CapUin  Uozler. 
TOM  HOOD.  A  Biograuhical  Sketch.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

THE  LUCKNOW  OF  l^-DAY.  With  Fac  similes  of  Remarkable  and 
Curious  Secret  Letters  from  Brigadier-General  loglis  in  Lucknow  to 
General  Havelock  during  the  Siege.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 

AL  LYN  SAHIB.  By  Frank  PerdvaL  (Opening  Chapters.) 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

The  Edinburgh  Daily  Iteview  says: — “One  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
literary  year  has  been  the  resuscitation  of  the  Gentlemans  Magazine,  which, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  rare  ability  and  energy  in  its  new  Editor,  Mr. 
Richard  Gowing,  has  in  a  single  twelvemonth  worked  its  way  up  from  well- 
nigh  the  lowest  plaoe  amongst  ‘  monthlies  ’  to  one  in  the  first  rank.” 


Only  a  few  hundreds  of  the  THIRD  EDITION  of  “LIKE  A  SNOW¬ 
BALL,”  the  Extra  Christmas  Number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  remain  in  the  bands  of  the  Publishers.  The  Work  will  not  be 
reprinted  in  its  present  form. 


Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustivi 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets, 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Ro 
London.  E.G. 


Loudon :  GRANT  and  CO.,  TummUl-street.  E.C. 


PrlnUdf^  CHARLES  W.  REYNKLL.  at  18  Little  Polteney-street,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  James’^  Westminster  and  PublUhed  by 
BuWARD  DALLOW.  at  7  Soathampton-street,  Strand.  London,  In  the  County  of  Middlesex.- Satubdat,  December  26,  1874. 
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